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INTRODUCTION. 



I SAVX taken the respoiudbility of reoommending to the 
enterprising publishers whose names appear on the title- 
pagOi to republish this little work, in its present form, and 
thus to place it within reach of American Christians, fi)r 
the following reasons : 

First, because I have met with no examination of the 
oonnection between " Geology and Genesis " so able as this. 
Other eminent writers, such as Dr. Chalmers, J. Pje Smith, 
Harris, Buckland, Silliman, Sedgwick, and Whewell, have 
shown great skill in the examination of the Biblical ques- 
tions connected with Gteology ; but none of them have gone 
80 fidly into the argument as Mr. Crofton. 

Secondly, because this author seems, to me to have treated 
the subject with great candor ; so that if his condu^ons do 
not seem satisfactory to any, they wiQ at least be saved &om 
irritation and disgust. 

Thirdly, because he has opened a track which may be 
followed further by Biblical students, i — I mean in the ex- 
amination of parallel passages of inspiration, — and thus 
may we hope that, ere long, the full and exact force of the 
Bible on these subjects may be brought out 

Finally, because his course of argument is eminently 
adapted to satisfy the authorized expounders of God's Word 
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IV INTRODTCTION. 

— I mean the ministers of the Gospel — that there is no 
collision between " Genesis and Geology." 

Mr. Cro^n has made one or two &Torable allusions to 
an earlier production of mine on this same subject. But I 
cannot suppose that any one will ooQ^der so slight a refer- 
ence to be a reason why I should have formed a high opin- 
ion of his work, or why I should not express it. 

EDWARD HITCHCOCK. 
Amhebst Collboe, \ 
January Ibth, 1858. ) 
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PEEFACE. 



Thb following pages appeared first in the quarterly 
"Journal of Sacred Literature" (edited bj the Eev. J. 
Kitto, D. D., F. S. A.), for October, 1850. They are now 
presented to the public in a separate shape, with a few alter- 
ations not inyolving any substantial change, and some ad- 
ditions. They constituted a result of the author's first 
application to the study of Geology, and an effort upon his 
part to supply, at least in some degree, what he himself felt 
to be a desideratum, to those who were anxious to find out 
to what extent some of the various hypotheses for recon- 
ciling Geology with the Bible could be borne out by the 
general tenor of the sacred writings. It suggested itself to 
his mind, that a mass of Scripture bearing more or less 
directly upon this subject, lay yet in some d^ee at least 
unexplored, — that many passages not hitherto, as far as he 
was aware of, brought forward, might, with respect to this, 
be turned to account, and the credibility of the whole made 
stronger by a more minute sifting of the parts. The inves- 
tigation is one which should be conducted, by the sceptic, 
at least in the spirit of fair inquiry, — by the Christian, in 
a prayerful dependence upon the blessing of means by the 
Spirit of truth, — by all under the conviction that same 
existing impressions may possibly be erroneous, and that 
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VI PREFACE. 

truth need never glirink from scrutiny. The vast impor- 
tance of the matter is the only excuse which the author, as 
a layman, can assign for intruding upon a subject which is 
generally considered as the peculiar province of the clerical 
profession. He must oflfer, beforehand, his apology for the 
many imperfections which may yet lurk in the sequel, un- 
discovered by him, and anticipate with his thanks the labors 
of the critic who may point them out. If, however, any- 
thing which he may have put forward should be the means 
of directing some abler hand into the same track, of con- 
firming the faith of a Christian, or removing a doubt from 
the mind of a sceptic, his end will have been fully an- 
swered. He must acknowledge his obligations to the chap- 
ter upon the " Consistency of Geological Discoveries with 
Sacred History," in the Dean of Westminster's Bridgewater 
Treatise, of a great part of which he has availed himself, 
and to the late lamented Dr. J. Pye Smith's Lectures " On 
the relation between the Holy Scriptures and some parts of 
Geological Science," — which able work he first met with 
afler the substantial composition of the ensuing essay, — for 
the proofs in his third proposition of the credibility of a lim- 
ited extent of the deluge, a point in which his original had 
been deficient. 

Since the publication of this article in Kitto's Journal, 
the author has met, for the first time, with the valuable 
paper upon "The Connection between Geology and the 
Mosaic History of the Creation," by Professor Hitchcock, 
in the number of the American "Biblical Repository" for 
October, 1835, and also the reply to this by the late Profes- 
sor M. Stewart, in that for January, 1836. He acknowl- 
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PREFACE. Vn 

edges bis obligatioD to an article in the *' Christian Ob- 
server," fi>r June, 1834, for the suggestion of the existence 
of an interval between the periods of the two first verses 
of Ex. 2; to Jahn's "Introduction to the Old Testament" 
(Turner and Whittingham's edition), fi)r that of the inter* 
vals existing between the periods of 1 Chron. 10 and 11, 
and between those of Ezra 6 and 7 ; and to the " Hone 
Apocaljptic8d " of his friend, ike Rev. E. B. Elliott, fi>r an 
interpretation of 2 Pet. 3 : 7. 

The reader will do well to bear in mind that the object 
of the author has been, — avoiding any synthesis based upon 
the assumption of the truth both of Eevelation and Gleologi- 
cal deductions, — to analyze the various positions supposed 
to be reqmred by the latter, solely, according to the Scrip- 
ture where it speaks, according to its analogy where it is 
silent. 

[In order to prevent mistakes arising ^m similarity of 
title, or intermingling of the respective claims or responsi- 
bilities of different writers, the author thinks it necessary to 
state that this essay should not, either in its present shape, 
or as it originally appeared in Kitto's Journal, be identified, 
or confounded, with a lecture delivered by the Rev. J. Gum- 
ming, D. D., before " The Church of England Young Men's 
Society," Jan. 19, 1852, and since published by itself, under 
the appellation of " Genesis and Geology," but, as Dr. Cum- 
ming has represented to the author, without any knowledge 
of the previous existence of this article, or of the appropria- 
tion by it of that title.] 
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GENESIS AND GEOLOGY, 

ETC. 



OWhbn the conclusions of any inductive sci- 
ence appear to militate against the declarations 
of that volume which the Christian has been 
taught to consider as the inspired Word of 
God, it becomes the duty of the candid in- 
quirer after truth, not, upon the one side, 
hastily to reject philosophical deductions, nor, 
upon the other, to fall into the more dangerous 
error of laying aside the doctrine of the divine 
inspiration of the Scriptures ; but to examine, 
impartially, whether the difference between 
the two be real, or only apparent, and whether 
the seeming discrepancies admit of a sound 
reconciliation. 

Such is the state of the case between the 
modem science of geology and the first chap- 
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12 GENESIS AND GEOLOGY. 

ter of the book of Genesis j/for, whilst the for 
mer has jissigned an enormous antiquity to our 
earth, and shown, upon apparently valid 
grounds, that for a lapse of countless ages it 
has been the habitation of successive tribes of 
animal and vegetable existences, the latter 
has appeared, to many, to define and limit 
both the age of our planet, and also the first 
dawn of organic life upon its surface, to a com- 
paratively short period, whence a contest, 
detrimental to the interests both of science and 
religion, has begun, — the unbeliever consider- 
ing the fcicts of geology as all upon his sid6, 
whilst many well-meaning friends to revelation 
— but amongst the number of those who have 
not considered the subject in all its phases — 
have been of opinion that geological studies 
bring with them a tendency to scepticism. 

It shall be my endeavor to investigate this 
apparent contradiction between geology and 
the inspired record, and, also, whether the 
doctrines of the existing geological school are, 
^r are not, incompatible with the declaratioaa 
of the first chapter of the book of Genesis, 
take& in their grammatical signification, aad 
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agreeably to the analogy of Scripture, accord- 
ing to the use of the same terms in other parts 
of the sacred volume. 

In order to the accomplishment of this 
intention, it seems necessary, first, to state 
how far I think it feasible to proceed with 
security, and, secondly, what lies beyond my 
powers. With respect to the former, it ap- 
pears to me that the credibility ^ according to 
the analogy of Scripture, of the following ten 
propositions, which shall presently be enume- 
rated, may be safely maintained. With refer- 
ence to the latter, I shall only state, that in 
no case do I attempt demonstration ; but con- 
fine myself exclusively to showing credibility. 
My propositions are as follows : 

I. That the absolute age of our earth is not 
defined in the sacred volume. 

n. That there may have been a long inter- 
val in duration between the creation of ** the 
heaven and the earth," mentioned in the first 
verse of the first chapter of Genesis, and the 
continuation of the earth's history, in the 
second verse. 

m. That the term "the earth" (Heb 
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T!>?0) does not apply, necessarily, in every 
instance, to the whole of our planet, but some- 
times only to a part of it. 

IV. That the state of the earth, described 
in the second verse as "without form, and 
void'' (*ffini *inin), does not necessarily mean 
matter never reduced to form and order, but 
may signify matter reduced to disorder, after 
previous organization and arrangement. 

V. That the "darkness" "upon the face 
of the deep,'' also mentioned in the second 
verse, is not negative of the previous existence 
of light, but may have been only a temporary 
one. 

VI. That the commencement of the account 
of the first of the six days of creation dates 
from the beginning of the third verse, " And 
God said. Let there be light." 

Vn. That the act of " the first day " does 
not necessarily signify the creation of light, 
but may have been only the calling it into 
operation upon the scene of " darkness " 
described in the se3ond verse. 

Vm. That the calUng "the light" "day," 
and " the darkness " " night," with the decla- 
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ration, that **the evening and the morning 
were the first day," does not necessarily imply 
that this was the first day, absolutely speak 
ing. 

IX. That the work of ** the second day," 
mentioned in the sixth, seventh and eighth 
verses, may have been only an operation per- 
formed upon the atmosphere of our earth. 

X. That the work of *nhe fourth day," 
described from the fourteenth to the eighteenth 
verses, does not necessarily imply that the 
sun, moon, and stars, were then first created, 
or formed for the first time from preexisting 
matter ; but may only have been that they were 
then for the first time, in the detail of the his- 
tory of the present earth, made visible to it, 
and ordained to their offices with respect to 
the coming human creation. 

To the work of ** the third day," in gather- 
ing the ** waters under the heaven" ** to- 
gether," and causing the appearance of the 
** dry lafidj'' and also the creation of vegetable 
life ; to that of " the fifth," in the creation of 
fish and fowl, and to that of ** the sixth," in 
the creation of the beasts of the earth, cattle, 
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16 GENESIS AND GEOLOGY. 

and creeping things, and also of the human 
race, it is unnecessary to advert particularly, 
as they sufl&ciently explain themselves ; and 
the creations, most probably, refer to those of 
some of the existing species.* 

• That these creations refer to " existing species " — 
amongst the number of which we must reckon any coeval 
(or nearly so), in their origination, with the human race — 
will, I think, appear, with respect to the vegetable, from 
chap. 1, ver. 29, 30, compared with 11, 12. We can hardly 
doubt the reference of the former to the latter, and with 
respect to a great part of the animal, from chap. 2, ver. 19, 
20, compared with chap. 1, ver. 20, 21, and 24, 25. Al- 
though, in this latter comparison, the ** living creature " of 
" the waters " be wanting, in its first term, still, the connec- 
tion of the aquatic tribes ynth the *' fowl," in the account of 
" the fifth day," can leave no reasonable doubt, that, if the 
.creation of the latter refer to existing species, so does that of 
the former also. 

I have referred these creations only <' to those of some of 
the existing species," because it is obvious that if we refer 
the term *^ the earth," in the second verse and subsequent 
account, only to a part of our planet, they will not neces- 
sarily embrace all creation over its surface. That, from the 
use of universal terms vnth respect to them, we need not 
necessarily infer absolute universality, will be shown further 
on, in treating of my third proposition ; and, further, we have 
no reason in Scripture for supposing that animals and plants 
spread all over the surface of the earth from any common 
centre. We have an intimation of a vnde spread of the 
family of Noah, after the deluge (Gen. 9 : 19, compared with 
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Before proceeding to the proofs of the credi- 
bility of my several proposLtioiis^ there are 
some prefatory remarks, which seem called for 
in this place, relative to the leading hypothe- 
ses, BiK in number, which have been pro- 
pounded for the reconciliation of geology witli 
Scripture.* It will be necessary to notice 
these here, and, also, to remark the objections 
which apply to some of them. 

10: 32). Eut it is nowhere aflrmed tlmt & umversal geo- 
graphical distrihation of animals aiiii plant a was cffi^ctod by 
dlBTuaion from any one pi nee. In case it sliould be objeeted 
to this, that the command to Noah (chap, C : 18-22, aod 7 \ 
1-4) iiDpliee thai tha preservatioo of aoimal life iu the ark 
was intended for a completo re-stoeking of the earth, after 
the flood, I would reply, that it will be shown in the fle€(uel 
that the terms ** the earth/' and *' all the earth," used mth 
reference to the deluge, may be limited iu their eigniflcation, 
and allude oolj to part of the globe , and, consequently, that 
the animals ea'^^ in the ark may have been only intended to 
re-stock this part, Thia same prineiplo of interpretation it 
will aleo be well to keep in Tiew, with respect to the infcro- 
da^etion of these pairs and septuples of animals into the ark. 
See, upon this subject, Dr. J. Pye Smith's seventh leettire 
** Ou the Relation between the Holy Scriptures and some 
parts of Geologi<;al Science, " 

• It would obviously bo impoaaiblo to conceive of the stmta 
hating beeu created foasiliferoua, oi of fossils having anaen 
merelj as sports of nature. 

2 
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The first is, that all the fossiliferous strata 
have been formed and deposited by the Noa- 
chian deluge. 

A second, that they have been deposited in 
the interval between the creation of the human 
species and that deluge, or that some of them, 
as the primary and secondary, were formed 
during this period, and the remainder, as the 
tertiary, and ^diluvial deposits, by Noah's 
flood. 

Both of these suppositions appear inconsist- 
ent with the immense thickness and numerous 
subdivisions of the strata, and with the differ- 
ence of petrifaction observable in their different 
fossils, the petrifaction being generally greater 
in the older formations, and less in the more 
recent. 

They also seem irreconcilable with the fact 
of superincumbent strata of different mineral 
composition, and enclosing differing, and often 
characteristic classes of organic remains, lying 
upon each other without intermixture or con- 
fusion, which could hardly be the case if 
they were deposited by a flood, or, though in 
a less eminent degree, within a short period. 
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A further objection to these arises from the 
difference of climate appropriate to the differ- 
ent classes of organic remains, many of those 
of the lower strata, even io northern regionSj 
exhibiting a character fitted to a tropical cli- 
mate, whilst those of the upper formations, in 
succession, rather show a climate cooling down 
to a temperate one, such as exists at present ; 
besides which many of their genera, and 
almost all their species, are extinct;* and, 
what is also a very strong objection, no human 
remains or works of art have, as far as geo- 
logical research has hitherto gone, been found 
in any of the strata, excepting in those whichj 
from physical evidence, are concluded to be 
of the most recent epoch. As all these facts 
are strongly against these first two hypotheses, 
it will be unnecessary to allude to them any 
further. 

We shall now consider a third, which many 
have held as valid. Those who maintain thl? 
latter are of opinion that the days of creation 

* The cliief Gscoption to thia ie to be found m the shelli of 
tho Bowur tertiary deptrnta. 
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were not necessarily periods of only twenty- 
four hours long, but may have been of indefi- 
nite and considerable length. This presump- 
tion may, perhaps, seem to be in some degree 
warranted by the analogy of Scripture, as we 
find (Ps. 90 : 4) the expression, ** For a thou- 
sand years in thy sight are but as yesterday 
when it is past," and (2 Pet. 3 : 8) ** One 
day is with the Lord as a thousand years, and 
a thousand years as one day." Also, in pro- 
phetic language, days are put for years. The 
supporters of this hypothesis in general con- 
ceive that the order of creation, as far as we 
can detect it by examination of the crust of 
the earth, corresponds, in order of time, with 
the creations of the days of Gen. 1, — first, 
vegetable life ; then, fish and fowl ; then, the 
beasts of the earth ; lastly, the human race. 
This, however, as far as geological investiga- 
tion has hitherto gone, has not been supported 
by the results of research, as the remains of 
marine animals are found in the lowest fossU- 
iferous strata, as well as those of vegetables, 
which would seem to show these creations 
rather as contemporary than successive, and 
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divided by a vast interval of time. It seems, 
besides, an unnecessary straining of the words 
of Scripture, to make the days long periad^, 
when the reconci^atloa can be as well, or bet- 
ter, effected without doing so, and by taking 
them in their ordinary signification of periods 
of twenty-four hours long. 

The fourth hypothesis which has been pro- 
posed is the same as this last, with the differ- 
ence of taking the days as natural ones, but 
with long inten^als between them. It is evi- 
dent, however, that the same geological objec- 
tion applies in this instance , as well as in the 
former one. 

Having thus taken a view of these four 
hypotheses, and of the objections which may 
be made against them, I shall now proceed to 
state a fifth and sixth, to which the same 
exceptions do not apply, and which appear 
w<T.rranted by the analogy of Scripture. 

The first of these latter supposes the first 
verse of Gen. 1 to be an epitome of what fol- 
lows afterwards in detail, and, therefore, does 
not assign the meaning of *' creation," in the 
ordinary sense in which we use the term, and 
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by which we mean production from nothing, 
to the word " created " (*^5), in this passage. 
According to this hypothesis, it appears, that, 
if it be true, we have no account of the first 
and absolute creation of heaven and earth, in 
the first verse, and that the first place, in 
point of time, that we hear of our earth is 
in the second, when it already exists^ and is in 
a certain state, described as being ** without 
form, and void.'' It may appear startling to 
some, who have always attached our ordinary 
meaning to the verb ** create," to hear it ren- 
dered otherwise ; but this surprise will, in a 
great measure, disappear, upon the examina- 
tion of some other parts of Scripture, in which 
the same Hebrew verb is used, yet where 
it cannot possibly have the signification of 
absolute creation. I shall proceed to adduce 
these, and the interpretation there given, by 
the " English Authorized Version of the Scrip- 
tures." 

1 Sam. 2: 29, where »^Si (in ffiphil) is translated "to 
make fat." 

Josh. 17 : 15, 18 ; Ezek. 21 : 24 (19) ; 23 : 47 ; where »"1Si 
(in Piel) is translated, respectively, ** to cut down,'' twice 
'* to choose," " to despatch " (with swords). 
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[Buxtorf, in his Hebrew and Chaldee Concordance, Basle, 
1632, derives the occurrences in the last four passages from 
ni^ ; but Fuerstius and Gesenius from M'l^.] 

These examples are sufficient to show that 
this Terb does not always Bigaify production 
from nothing, and that the original Hebrew 
admit? of a greater latitude of interpretation 
than English readers are generally aecust(»med 
to assign to it. They negative the supposition 
that 5*"^? Hiust necessarily signify creation, in 
the ordinary sense of the term ; and its use, in 
the following passages, in which it is found 
rather in the sense of re-creation, or renewing, 
than first and absolute creatiouj appears to 
justify the sense in which it is used by the 
supporters of this hypothesis* 

Ps, 51 : 12 (10). " Create in me a clean heart, God ; nrnl 
renew a right spbit within me." 

Ps, 102; 19 {18). '^The |>eople whkli sbaU Tbe croatod 
abiill praiflo tlie Lord," 

Pi. 104 : 30. f * Thou sendest forth tbj epirit, thoj<iro .tc- 
ated ; and thou renowest the face of the earth," [Comparo 
with this the preceding terse.] 

Ib. 4S : 7. " The J are creat^^ now, and not irom the be^- 
ning, * ' 

la, 65 : 17, 18. " For, behold, I craate new heavens and a 
new earth ; and the former shall nafc be remonibcredj nor come 
into mind. But be ye ghwJj aud rejoice forever in ihai wHeli 
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I create ; for, behold, I create Jerusalem a rejoicing, and her 
people a joy." [Compare with tiiis Heb. 1 : 10-12.] • 

It may, however, be objected to this hy- 
pothesis, that Heb. 11 : 3 declares, that " the 
worlds were framed'' (Gr. xart^^vtadui) "by 
the word of God ; so that things which are 
seen were not made of things which do ap- 
pear" (i«^ Sit (pai>vofiivb)v)^ which we must inter- 
pret to mean ** the worlds were created by the 
word of God ; so that things which are seen 
were made from things which do not appear," 
because nonexistent^ — that is, they were pro- 
duced from nothing. Admitting that this may 
be, and -probably is, true, it does not follow 
that it is necessarily so. The verb used to 
express creation must then be MaTTj^nadat ; but 

* The occurrences of »*ia m Nam. 16 : 30, and Jer. 31 : 22, 
in which it designates the production of something hitherto 
unusual, or unknown, may illustrate its meaning when 
ap;^lied to absolute creation. AU the remaining places in 
which it is found, in the Old Testament, with the exception 
of those already noticed, are, I believe, as follows : Gen. 1 : 
21, 27 [three times] ; 2 : 3, 4 ; 5 : 1, 2 [twice] ; 6 : 7. Ex. 
34 : 10. Deut. 4 : 32. Ps. 89 : 13 (12), 48 (47) ; 148 : 5. 
Eco 12:1. Is. 4: 5; 40: 26, 28; 41: 20; 42: 5; 43: 1,7, 
15 ; 45 : 7 [twice], 8, 12, 18 [twice] ; 54 : 16 [twice] ; 57 : 19. 
Ezek. 21 : 35 (30) ; 28 : 13, 15. Am. 4 : 13. Mai. 2 : 10. 
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its derivation from 5=«Ttt and agr;> would rather 
incline us to assign to it, originallyj the aignifi- 
cation of repairing, or restoring. See Matt* 
4 : 21, and JIark 1 : 19, where it is used for 
the " mending '* of nets. Matt, 21 ; 16^ and 
Luke 6 ; 40, it designates to '' perfect ;" IIeb» 
10; 5, to ** prepare/' Other occurrences of 
it may be found in Kom. 9 : 22, 1 Cor. 1 : 10, 
2 Cor, 13 ; 11, Gal, 6:1,1 Thess. 3 : 10, 
1 Pet. 5 : 10, As, then, there can be no 
tenable objection to its being used in some of 
these sensesj or lo one analogous, we must 
allow that Heb. 11 : 3 may mean that " the 
worlds were refitted by the word of God ; so 
that things which are seen were made from 
things which do not appear," because mlynm- 
apparmt^ or i?ivisible, as weU as the first men- 
tioned interpretation; and, consequently, no 
invincible obstacle opposes itself, from this 
passage, to the validity of the fifth hy- 
pothesis. 

Still it may be said, that in all probability 
the inspired volume does give some account 
of the first and absolute creation of all things, 
and that it does not merely take up the 
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history of our earth from a certain point of 
time.* There may, perhaps, be some weight 
in this objection ; and, therefore, the sixth, or 
last hypothesis, to which allusion has been 
made, appears to be the preferable one of all 
for the reconciKation of geology willi the Scrip- 
ture, 

According to this latter hypothesis, Gen. 1, 
in the first verse, describes the original and 

• In favor of this latter opinion, I think it weU to tran- 
scribe that of Professor Hitchcock : " And haye we not evi- 
dence, in various forms of expression by which the different 
inspired writers describe the universe as created out of noth- 
ing, how they understood this declaration of Moses [that of 
Gen. 1:1]? They speak distinctly of a period when the uni- 
verse did not exist. Ps. 90 : 2 : * Before the mountains were 
brought forth^ or ever thou hadst formed the earth and the 
world ;^ and Prov. 8 : 26 : * While as yet he had not made the 
earth, nor the fields^ nor the highest parts of the dust of the 
world ;^ » that is, the very first elements,^ — Bush. Creative 
power is represented throughout the Bible as a principal 
characteristic by which God is distinguished from idols, who 
possess not such a power : Is. 42 : 5 ; Ps. 115 : 3 ; Jer. 10 : 
10-16 ; Ps. 146 : 6 ; Is. 45 : 9, seq. ; Acts 17 : 24. FinaUy, 
the Scriptures represent the universe as created out of noth' 
ing. Heb. 11 : 3, ^By faith we are certain that the world was 
created by the decree, or will (^ij/uort), of God; so that what we 
see was made out of nothing (ra /my (faivo^iva). This expres- 
sion appears to be equivalent to the passage in 2 Mace. 7 : 
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primary creation of the whole universe, includ- 
ing our earth ; for the phrase '^ the heaven 
and the earth*' is made u&e of, throaghout the 
inspired writings, to denote all material exist- 
ence,* (reference to Gren> 14 ; 19, 22 ; 
1 Chron. 29 ; 11 ; Ps. 89 : 12 (11) 5 Is. 44 : 
24; Matt 11; 25; CoL 1; 16, &c., wiU 



28, wUere God ia said to ha?e made heave o and earth il W* 
S^terp. Upcm the whole , it seems to us that tlm ojtpusition 
wliich BO many of the sacred writtirs h&ra glvpn us of thw 
work of creation will not allow ua to und^riitJind Gon. 1 : 1, in 
tvnj other ^nse than a creation out of aothin^. The contrarj 
opiniou, howevor, haa proTnilcd, and a till prevails extensively, 
and among able writers/^ He then goes on to f^uote the 
opinions of Dathe and Boederiein, in fkvor of G^a, 1: 1, 
describing a renovation, or remodelling, of the earth, rjtther 
than its first production. Tlie Idtter con aiders this opmi<>n to 
deriFe " sotno probability from Ps. 104 : G-9, which deecribea 
the first appeaTEmce of our world, and from 3 Pet. 3 : G, which 
declares this f^^rmer world (u ^vxm teoo^tot) to have boon 
deetrojed by water." 

• Although this be generally the case, it must be allowed 
that some times it is usDd in a lower aignifieatiorij and is 
applied to the aspect of thinp after a great change. See Is, 
65: 17, 18, comj^ed with Ps. 102: 26, 27 (25,26), and 
2 Pet. 3 : 5-7, where wo find *^ the heavens and the earth 
which are now "" spoken of in cantrudistinetion to those pre- 
ceding the deluge. This ia probably the sense of the phraee 
in Gen. 1:1, if the fifth hypothesii of which wo have spoken 
b(± true. 
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clearly show this), and then drops its history- 
altogether, until a period immediately ante- 
cedent to the creation of the human species, 
when it resumes it in the second verse, in as 
far as it concerned the human race. Conse- 
quently, we are to look in a vast interval of 
duration, between the periods of the first and 
second verses, for the ages during which our 
earth has been inhabited by successive tribes 
of animal and vegetable creations, widely dif- 
ferent from the present types of existence, and 
for the long lapse of time requisite for the 
elaboration of the existing surface from its 
original condition, very probably one of igne- 
ous fluidity, by a gradual process of cooling, 
and by the elevating \nd degrading agencies 
of fire and water, which we still see at work 
in the formation and reduction of continents 
and islands.* 

* The existence of the forces which have been employed in 
remodelling the crust of our globe appears not obscurely 
hinted at in the following passages : 

2 Pet. 3:7. '* But the heavens and the earth which are 
now, by the same word are kept in store, reserved unto fire " — 
{TM^riaavqia^ivot tial, nvql Tij^ov^evoi), perhaps better rendered 
without the stop after tlalt " are stored with fire, reserved " 
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To this hypothesis it may, perhaps, be ob 
jected, that if these geological facts be true, 
certainly some information as to them would 

h(lVti utjt^t ^nuli ill ^'?l:i iJ^iLLlrc. XI liiilj |HKN'^ll*ly 

be said, that if the divine word give au account 
of the creation of heaven and earth, — of their 
preparation for man, of the creation of some 
of the existing species, and of the human race, 
— it would, also, certainly have given some 
intimation of the previous creations, and of 
those operations upon the surface of our planet 
to which it owea its present appearance and 
diversity of structure. To this objection w© 
can but reply, in the first instance, that it pro- 
ceeds upon the assumption that God would 
have given information wlicrc he has not done 

" agamiit the day of jadgment and jwi^tion of ungctdly 

Job 14 i 19, ** The watera wear the stoneB. Thoa wttsheet 
away tbe thiogs which grow oui of the dust of tli*? enrth ; 
and thou dcstrojcat tlie hope of man.'^ Compare^ with this, 
as its efftjct, chap. 26: 5- *^DeELd ihings are formed from 
under the waters, and tlie inliabitantiB thejpe^>f." Although 
unconneeted with the geological subjoetj but nvther with that 
of astronomy, I cannot here forbear from calling att<;ntion to 
?er. 7. ** He stretcheth out tbe north over the empty place, 
€md hongeth the earth upon nothing "(H^a'^Jja-iJ). 
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SO, and, in the second, that the Scriptures 
have, in this respect, only treated geology as 
they have done every other physical science, 
and been entirely silent about its subjects. 
Many great and useful discoveries have been 
made in chemistry, in astronomy, and in vari- 
ous other sciences ; but of which of them does 
the inspired volume speak ? Many, who dis- 
claim the conclusions of the geologist, will 
themselves admit that, probably, other planets 
are the abodes of intelligent and rational 
beings, and the fixed stars centres of systems 
similar to our own. But whence is this admis- 
sion ? Scripture leaves this point unnoticed ; 
and it depends upon analogy only ; whereas 
the truths of geology, respecting which the 
inspired record is silent also,* depend upon 
the induction of facts, — not merely upon ana- 
logical reasoning. The objects of revelation 
were diflTerent. Its intention was not to 

* If there be any allusion in Scripture to a plurality of 
worlds, it is, probably, in Heb. 1 : 2, and 11 : 3, where " the 
worlds" (rovg alojvag) are spoken of; if any to the ancient 
epochs of our planet, Ps. 148 : 7 — " Praise the Lord from 
the earth, ye dragons" (d^p3fl), "and all deeps," might, 
possibly be so to the ages of reptiles. 
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gratify man's appetite for merely intellectual 
information, but it was to be " profitable for 
doctrine J for reproof, for corrections for instruc- 
tion in rigbteousness : tbat the man of God 
may be perfect ; thoroughly furnished unto all 
good works/' From its own analogy, we can- 
not reason up to the fact tbat it would have 
contained information about periods of the 
earth's history which are quite unconnected 
with the human moe. It gives us itself to 
understand tbat these are things which it was 
not its province to reveal.* 

The credibility of an interval between the 
periods of the two first verses of Genesis, dur- 
ing which geological operations may have been 
going on, forming the substance of my second 
proposition, I shall treat of it no more at pres- 
ent, but proceed to the consideration of the 
first: 

" That the absolute age of our earth Is not / 
defined in the sacred volume." 

* Deut, 29 : 28 (29). " The secret ihings Mong mito the 
Lord our God ; but those things whkh are reTealed bchng unto 
us and ta our children forever*'* 

Prov. 25 : 2, ''li is the gj*)iy of God to oonoed a thing." 
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The proof of this proposition evidently lies 
in that of the indefiniteness of the term 
"beginning" (r^^P»?), Gen. 1:1. It can be 
limited to no particular period, except by the 
assumption that it was immediately antecedent 
to, or a part of, " the first day ;" and in my 
next proposition I shall endeavor to show that 
the former would be an assumption, as several 
other passages, which treat of things separated 
in reality by long intervals of time, are in jux- 
taposition in the order of the narrative in 
Scripture ; and, in my sixth, that the latter is 
not the case, as the account of the first day 
does not begin till the third verse. Further 
more, an argument in favor of the indefinite 
ness of ri^»5^:i arises from its use, and that of 
its root tt!»S, in Prov. 8 : 32, 23 ; also from 
that of their Greek synonyme ^a^, in John 15 . 
27, and Matt. 19 : 4. In the former passages, 
we have ti^c^? and tDV'i, used to ex;press eter 
nity a parte ante ; ** The Lord possessed me in 
the beginning '' (in;jm5) '' of his way, before 
his works of old. I was set up from the begin- 
ning,'' (wsi^/o), " or ever the earth was," In 
the latter we find (John 15 : 27) our Saviour 
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use ^x^ to express the time of the beginning 
of his ministry, at most but three or four years 
antecedent to his making use of the term : 

" \e ai^o sliuU bear witni«^?s, ui cause ye have 
been T\"Itb me from the beginning" («>t' *'a**)* 
And in Matt, 19 : 4, the same word is used to 
express the tioie of the commencement of the 
existence of the human species, several thou- 
sand years prenoua to our Lord's use of it : 
*' Hayc ye not read, that he which made them 
at the begimung " (»^' «f^^<) '*made them 
mfde and female/' Hence the fair conclusion 
is, that ri^^sii^ may be indefinite in Gen. 1 : 1, 
as it and its synonymes are certainly used 
indefinitely in other parts of Scripture. That 
n'lm^, c»*i (in the sense of a beginning), and 
^xhi are synonymous, compare Pi*ov» 8 : 22, 
23, with John 1:1,2. 

I shaU now proceed to consider the second 
proposition : 

'' That there may have been a long interval 
in duration between the creation of * the 
heaven and the earth,* mentioned in the first 
Ysrse of the first chapter of Genesis, and the 
continuation of the earth's history, in the 
3 
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second verse.'* In other words, that there 
may, credibly with the analogy of Scripture, 
be a long interval of time passed over in 
silence, between two immediately succeeding 
verses, and this without any break between 
them,* or intimation of the existence of such 

* I haye been induced to state, that an interval of time 
between the periods of two immediatelj succeeding verses is 
credible, ** without any break between them," from having 
seen it brought forward as an argument in favor of one be- 
tween those of the first and second verses of Gen. 1, that in 
old Bibles there was a break after the first verse. 

Now, as the examination, with respect to this point, of a 
great number of Hebrew manuscripts of the Pentateuch, as 
weU as the most ancient in Latin and Greek, in the library 
of the British Museum, the Ambrosian, at Milan, the Lau- 
rentian, at Florence, and the Vatican, at Rome, has not fur- 
nished me with an instance of a break or blank space between 
Gen. 1 : 1 and ver. 2, 1 think that this argument is not to be 
relied on. I have ^net with but one Hebrew manuscript in 
which it might have been doubtful whether such a division 
did not exist in this place. The first break, which almost 
invariably occurs in the manuscripts, is after ver. 5, at the 
end of the account of <Hhe first day." There are breaks 
after the other days also. The marks B & &, or o D D» which 
distinguish the Pareshioth, or portions into which the Penta- 
teuch is divided, for annual reading in the synagogue ; or &, 
or Of distinguishing their smaller sections, are almost invari- 
ably to be foimd in Hebrew copies of the Scriptures between 
the places which have blank spaces intervening in manu- 
scripts of the Pentateuch. If the passages which I have 
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an interval. The following passages appear to 
aflford instances of this : 
Exodus 2. We find an interval of at least 

sevcii or eight years passed over without 
notice, between the first and second versos- 

adduced, as afibrding instances of immediate resumption of tbe 
naTrative^ nottiitb standing the lapst* of lung peri^jds of time 
ill tl](? iir-tiuil hiatoiy, lie e;iamiDOcl in the ftrdinnry printed 
teitB of thu originals, it wiU be aeon that thej are, genetikHj, 
without an J niiu-ks of division, or blank epac^g, bt^fure them ; 
andj there fore, so far^ in continaity of the narration, they 
must Iks considered as analogous to Gen* 1 : 1^2, premifling 
witli respect to those beginning chapters (which are a oom- 
parativelj mod<?m arrangement) , in f>ark not l>elonging to 
the Pen til tench, that any division of the teit, ftpurt from the 
latfeer, is not easily tliseernihle, 

Tbo pasaaga {Nnin, 20: l)^ " Tben came the children of 
Israel, (mn the whole congregation, into the desert of Zin, In 
the fat month ; and the people ahodo ta Kadesb ; and Bliriam 
died ther<?, and was buried there,** — has been brought for* 
ward J by Dr, J. Pye Smith, as an instance of a long period 
in time, passed over in siieuce, between imm*idiiitely auisceed- 
ing vcrs'^«j and correctly so ; foe the last verse of the preced- 
ing ebirpter only ends some injunctions with respect to the 
ceremonial law, which occupy chafta. 18 and 19, w hi 1st no 
ttolice is tiiken. of any of the joumeyings of the Israelites, 
subsequent tf:t their encampment at HitiiraAh or Kadesli-bar- 
nea, in the wildemeM of Paran {which were the same en- 
CMimpment. Cotnpare Num. 12 : Ifi with 33 : 18, and 13 : 3, 
2Qf 27 with Dent, 1 : 19-25), whence the spies had been :<ent 
out to view the -protoised land. The last mention whicL Ts^ 
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The first mentions the marriage of the parents 
of Moses ; the second, his birth ; but between 
these it appears, from chap. 7 : 7, compared 
with 6 : 20, that his brother Aaron, three 
years older, must have been bom. Still fiir- 

made of anything having reference to their locality, is their 
defeat by the Amalekites, at Hormah (Num. 14 : 45) ; but 
this, compared with Deut. 1 : 43-46, was during the above 
encampment, from which until that at Kadesh, in the wilder- 
ness of Zin (Num. 20 : 1), which was the fortieth year after 
their departure from Egypt (compare Num. 20 : 22-28 with 
chap. 33 : 37, 38) , there was an interval of about thirty-seven ot 
thirty-eight years (compare Num. 21 : 12, with Deut. 2 : 13, 
14), during which their wanderings (mentioned Num. 33: 
19-36) took place, they having been turned about from 
Kadesh-bamea, in the wilderness of Paran, and sent into the 
wilderness by the way of the Red Sea (Num. 14 : 25, and 
Deut. 2:1). The rebellion of Corah, Dathan and Abiram, 
mentioned Num. 16, probably took place during this interval ; 
but as the children of Israel (Deut. 1 : 46) "abode in Ka- 
desh [Bamea] many days," it may have been in that perk>d ; 
and so left an interval, antecedent to the time of Num. 20 : 1, 
of nearly thirty-eight years, passed over silently. Hengsten- 
berg, " On the Genuineness of the Pentateuch," gives a 
somewhat different computation of the journeys of the Israel- 
ites, but without affecting the question of the interval. 

As this passage, however, has a & before it, I have not 
made use of it amongst the instances adduced of intervals in 
time omitted between immediately succeeding verses, from 
not considering it, upon this account, as affording an exactly 
analogous case to Gen. 1 : 2. Any Hebrew manuscript 
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ther, Num. 26 : 59, shows that they had a 
sister Miriam, whilst Ex. 2 : 4 speaks of 
Moses' '* sister" standing '^afar off, to wit 
what would be done to him." Ver. 7, she 
addresses " Pharaoh's daughter," who, ver. 8, 
sends her to call a nurse for the child ; there- 



whioh I have examined, upon Num. 20 : 1, invariablj had 
blank spaces before it. This may abo be remarked of the 
Alexandrine manuscript, which has a small break ; and the 
same principle holds, in some slight degree, with respect to 
the one in uncial letters, in the Ambrosian library, at Milan, 
which has got one of its usual marks of division. The last- 
mentioned are two of the oldest Greek manuscripts extant 
I haye also found two or three ancient Greek and Latin man- 
uscripts, without any particular break, or mark of division, 
before Num. 20 : 1 ; and as traces of distinction between pas- 
sages become fewer in manuscripts the greater their age, it 
is possible for us, perhaps, to go back, in retrospection, to a 
time when there may have been (as is the case with a few 
extant) none at all ; in which event this passage might be 
brought forward, as a parallel to Gen. 1:2; but as manu- 
goripts exist at present, it appears to me that this can hardly 
be done. Still, the blanks in the narrative between Num. 
19 and 20, and between Genesis and Exodus, form strong pre- 
sumptions that the design of Moses was not to give a com- 
plete history of the human race, or even of the Jewish nation ; 
still less can we expect one of geological epochs. It has been 
remarked by Dr. J. Pye Smith that Num. 20 : 1, as weU as 
Gen. 1 : 2, begins with the Hebrew particle i* It is ^, oofi 
yersive of the future. 
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fore Miriam cannot have been less than six or 
seven years old. Consequently there must 
have been an interval of seven or eight years, 
and, probably, longer, between the periods of 
ver. 1 and 2. 

Deuteronomy 10. There is a chronological 
period of thirty-eight years, unmentioned, 
between ver. 5 and 6.* Ver. 5 mentions 
Moses' placing the tables of the law in the 
ark, which was in the second year after the 
departure from Egypt (see Ex. 40 : 17-20), 
whilst ver. 6 relates the death of Aaron, which 
was in the fortieth. See Num. 33 : 38. 

1 Chronicles. Between chap. 10 : 14 and 
11 : 1, there is a period of seven years and a 
half omitted and unrecorded. 10 : 14, an- 
nounces the transfer of the kingdom from Saul 
to David ; 11 : 1, the gathering of " all Israel" 
" to David, unto Hebron," to make him king. 
Between these, however, we find, from the 
second book of Samuel, that the above-men- 
tioned period (during which there were wars 

* I adduce this as we find it in the text, without reference 
as to whether Deut. 10 : 6-9, may have been transposed or 
not, &o. 
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between the houses of David and Saul) must 
have existed. Chap. 2 : 3, 4, relates the 
anointing of David, at Hebron, as king over 
Judah, after the death of Saul. Here (ver. 
11) he reigned seven years and six months 
" over the house of Judah ;'' here, also (chap. 
5 : 1-3), " all the tribes of Israel " came, and 
anointed him as king over them also ; but this 
(ver. 4, 5) was at the end of his seven and a 
half years' reign over Judah solely. 

Ezra. There is an interval of about fifty- 
eight years, unnoticed, between chaps. 6 and 
7 ; 6 : 22, ending the account of the " pass- 
over,'' and the ** feast of unleavened bread" 
kept at the dedication of the second temple, 
which was in the sixth year of Darius — Hys- 
taspis — (see ver. 15), whilst 7:1, begins the 
account of Ezra's journey from Babylon to 
Jerusalem, in the seventh year of the reign of 
Artaxerxes — Longimanus — (see ver. 1, 6, 
8) ; but between these there intervened thirty 
remaining years of the reign of Darius, twenty- 
one of his successor, Xerxes, seven months of 
Artabanus, and between six and seven year^ 
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of Artaxerxes Longimanus ;* and although 
chap. 7 : 1, begins with, " Now after these 
things/' it nevertheless does not state whether 
or not the succession were immediate. 

Psalm 104. There seems to be a period 
of above sixteen hundred years passed over in 
silence, between the fifth and sixth verses, the 
former referring apparently either to the cre- 
ation or making of the earth, and the latter to 
the flood of Noah. The fifth verse, in prais- 
ing the Lord, says of him, **Who laid the 
foundations of the earth, that it should not be 
removed forever." Now, to whatever time 
we refer this laying " the foundations of the 
earth," — whether to "the beginning," when 
it was created, or to " the third day," f when 
it was made by separation from the waters, — 

* This computation is taken from the Canon, in the Chroni- 
cle of Eusebius, translated from the Armenian text into Latin, 
by P. Jo : Baptist Auoher, an Armenian monk, &c., Venice, 
1818. Jahn makes the interval here only thirtynseven years, 
considering the Artachshasta ("Artaxerxes," — Eng. Auth. 
Vers.) of Ezra 7 : 1, to be Xerxes. Prideaux, in his " Con- 
nection," agrees nearly exactly with Eusebius. 

t IVom Heb. 1 : 10, compared with Ps. 102 : 26 (25), and 
Ps. 24 : 1, 2, it will be seen that the laying " the foundations 
of the earth " must be ascribed to one of these periods. 
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an interval of above sixteen hundred years, 
according to the Hebrew chronology,* must 
have existed between this and the Noachian 
deluge, which appears to be the writer's sub- 
ject of contemplation in the sixth and following 
verses. This wiU appear by comparing them 
with the account of that flood. Gen. 7 and 8. 
With the first clause of the sixth verse, *' Thou 
coveredst it with the deep, as with a garment," 
Gen. 7 : 11, agrees : " The same day were all 
the fountains of the great deep broken up ;" 
also ver. 17 : *' And the flood was forty days 
upon the earth;" and ver. 19: "And the 
waters prevailed exceedingly upon the earth." 
With the latter clause, "the waters stood 
above the mountains," the remainder of ver. 
19, and ver. 20, agree : " And all the high 
hills that were under the whole heaven were 
covered. Fifteen cubits upward did the 
waters prevail; and the mountains were 
covered." With the seventh verse, "At thy 

* The interyal from Adam to the deluge, according to the 
Hebrew chronology, is 1656 years ; according to the Samari- 
tan. 1307 ; according to the Septuagint, 2262 ; according to 
Josephus, 2256. 
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rebuke they fled ; at the voice of thy thunder 
they hasted away/' Gbn. 8 : 1, 2, 3, corre- 
sponds : " And God made a wind to pass over 
the earth, and the waters assuaged ; the foun- 
tains also of the deep, and the windows of 
heaven were stopped, and the rain from heaven 
was restrained ; and the waters returned from 
off the earth continually ; and after the end of 
the hundred and fifty days the waters were 
abated." There seems to be some reference 
in the eighth verse — " They (the waters) go 
up by the mountains ; they go down by the 
valleys unto the place which thou hast founded 
for them " — to Gen. 8:5:** And ttie waters 
decreased continually until the tentti month : 
in the tenth months on the first day of the 
month, were the tops of the mountains seen." 
The declaration of the ninth verse — " Thou 
hast set a bound that they may not pass over ; 
that they turn not again to cover the earth " 
— appears to refer to the promises of Gen. 9 : 
11: "And I will establish my covenant with 
you ; neither shall all flesh be cut off any more 
by the waters of a flood ; neither shall tiiere 
anymore be a flood to destroy the earth ;" 
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and ver. 15 : " and tiie waters shall no more 
become a flood to destroy all flesh/' 

These numerous points of coincidence seem 
to determine the reference of Ps. 104 : 6-9, to 
be to the flood of Noah. It must, however, be 
fairly admitted, that it might allude to the 
time of Gen. 1 : 2-10, and to some of the 
work there described ; especially that ver. 8 
and 9 may do so, see the marginal reading of 
the former (Eng. Auth. Ver.), "TAe mountains 
ascend ; the valleys descend^'' which may have a 
reference to the causing the appearance of 
"the dry land;" and tiie latter may only 
allude, in a general way, to the separation of 
land and water, in a manner analogous to Jer. 
5 : 22 ; still, as the predominant resemblance 
of the passage seems to be to the narrative of 
the deluge, I have noticed it as such. Should 
ver. 6 refer to the account of creation, a 
glimpse of a former order of things may pos- 
sibly be found in the phrase, " Thou coveredst 
it.'' Might not this infer a previous and un- 
covered condition ; — not merely be a declara- 
tion that the earth, when created, was covered 
with water ? 
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Daniel 11, although a prophetic delineation 
of the future — not an historical description of 
the past — may weU be brought forward in 
illustration of the general principle under dis- 
cussion. Ver. 2 contains a prophecy which 
few will deny to apply to Xerxes I., as he is 
described as a fourth king of Persia, who, 
"by his strength, through his riches," should 
** stir up all against the realm of Graecia;" 
and ver. 3, one which, in like manner, few will 
deny to apply to Alexander the Great, from 
his being described as *' a mighty king," who 
was to "rule with great dominion, and do 
according to his wiU;" but whose kingdom 
should be "broken," and "divided toward 
the four winds of heaven ;" but " not to his 
posterity," but "for others." No notice is 
taken of anything between Xerxes' invasion 
of Greece, and Alexander's accession to the 
throne of Persia ; consequently we have the 
intervening period, which comprises the time 
of six kings of Persia (besides three of very 
short reigns), and equals about a hundred and 
fifty years, passed over between ver. 2 and 3, 
without any intimation of its existence. The 
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objector will gain nothing by asserting, that in 
this instance the prophecy was written after the 
event. In either case, — whether it were writ- 
ten before or after, — the truth remains tiie 
same, that a writer of the Scripture has left a 
long period unnoticed between immediately 
succeeding verses. 

Acts 22. There is an interval of three 
years, passed over in silence, between ver. 16 
and 17. Ver. 16 mentions Ananias' conversa- 
tion with Saul, upon his conversion, at Damas- 
cus ; ver. 17, Saul's return, after his conversion, 
to Jerusalem. But between these it appears, 
from Gal. 1 : 15-18, that he had taken a jour- 
ney into Arabia, returned a second time to 
Damascus, whence his escape is mentioned 
Acts 9 : 25 ; and that the return to Jerusalem 
was not until three years after his conversion. 

Before leaving this subject, it may be well 
to remark, that the Hebrew particle i, with 
which Gen. 1 : 2, begins, is in very frequent 
use as a copulative conjunction, ] or ^ con- 
necting words and sentences, especially in con- 
tinuing a discourse. But it has several other 
significations besides, according to the context. 
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and is sometimes used adversatively, signify- 
ing ** but," or " yet." Instances of this may 
be found Gen. 2: 17: "Bur of the tree" 
(T?5^) "of the knowledge of good and evil." 
17: 21: "But my covenant" (^ri^nr^^'n) 
" will I establish with Isaac." See, also, Ps. 
44: 18 (17), and Zeph. 1: 13. I have 
noticed this, lest it might have been supposed 
that the use of this particle, translated " and," 
in the beginning of the second verse, con- 
nected the history contained in it, in immedi- 
ate sequence, in point of time, to that in the 
first. This is not, by any means, necessarily 
the case ;* and as it has been shown that an 
interval between the periods of two immedi- 
ately succeeding verses is credible, and as it 
will in all probability be granted that the pos- 
sibility of its existence, and not its length, is 
the point of importance, the fair conclusion is, 



* As a further elucidation and confirmation of the point 
under discussion, it may be observed, that Deut. 10: 6 
begins with t] ; Ezra 7 : 1, with 1 ; Dan. 11 : 3, with 1, con- 
versive of the praeter ; and both Ex. 2:2, and 1 Chron. 11 : 
1 , with ^, convorsivo of the future ; — all of these commenc- 
ing with 1, as well as Gen. 1 : 2, which begins with "], 
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that one may have intervened between those 
of the first and second verses of Genesis. 

I shall now proceed to the consideration of j^ 
tha third proposition : 

"That the term «the earth' (Heb. r?*l7) 
does not apply, necessarily, in every instance, 
to the whole of our planet, but sometimes only 
to a part of it.'' 

I have made this one of my propositions, 
because it has been considered improbable, by 
many, that the whole of the earth should have 
been covered with water, at the time described 
Qen. 1 : 2, or at that of Noah's deluge, chaps. 
7 and 8. That the terms ry^^j — *' the earth," 
— and r'^fJT^?, — " all the earth," — which 
are used upon these occasions, may have only a 
limited signification, and are often applied to 
only a part of our planet, will appear firom the 
passages which I shall proceed to adduce. It 
may be weU to premise, that the English ver- 
sion renders T?9 by ** land," in many of them ; 
nevertheless the expression, in the original, is 
the same in all : Is. 7 : 24 ; 10 : 14 ; Jer. 1 : 
18 ; 4 : 20 ; 8 : 16 ; 12 : 12 ; 40 : 4 ; Joel 
1:2; Zeph 1 : 18 ; Zech. 14: 10. An 
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examination ofc these will show that T?9> in 
them, means only the land of Palestine. In 
Jer. 51 : 7, 25, 49, it is applied to the Baby- 
lonish empire ; and, Dan. 2 : 39, »2p*^«, its 
Chaldee form, to that of Alexander the Great. 
Th^se instances of the signification of T!^? seem 
sufficient to show that it does not always, in 
scriptural phraseology, signify the whole earth, 
but is sometimes limited to a part of it, and 
this even with terms of universality con- 
joined.* 

In case that it should be argued, from the 
expressions, Gen. 7 : 19, 20, — ** and all the 
high hills that were under the whole heaven 
were covered. Fifteen cubits upward did the 
waters prevail; and the mountains were 
covered," — that the deluge must necessarily 
have been universal, it must be remembered 
that the same universal terms are made use of 
in several other passages of Scripture, where, 

* Gen. 13 : 6 is worthy of notice. *« The land " (T1?0) 
(the earth) " was not able to bear them" (Abram and Lot) ; 
their separation in consequence, and Abram 's answer to Lot, 
ver. 9, in which " the whole land " must be taken in antithe- 
sis to the previously mentioned ** land," show that fJJJO* ^ 
this passage, must be used in a limited signification. 
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nevertheless, their signification is only a 
limited one. Instances of this are, Deut. 2 : 
26, where is the promise of putting the fear 
of the Jews " upon the nations that are under 
the whole heaven ;" but the comparison with 
this of chap. 11 : 25, which assigns their 
*'fear" and "dread" to be '^upon all the 
land" that they should ** tread upon," will 
show — what, indeed, would be evident with- 
out proof — tiiat this can only be understood 
of the nations in and about Canaan. Again, 
Acts 2 : 5, we find, that on the day of Pente- 
cost ** there were dwelling at Jerusalem J^ws, 
devout men, out of every nation under heav- 
en ;" but, ver. 9-11, a list of these nations is 
given, which certainly does not include all. 
Lastly, Col. 1 : 23, the gospel is stated by St. 
Paul to have been *' preached to every crea- 
ture which is under heaven." It is obvious 
that this cannot be taken in its literal sense, 
but must be understood with limitation. 

Further, it cannot be argued that the del- 
uge was necessarily universal, from the destruc- 
tion of animal life, mentioned ver. 21-23 : 
"And all flesh died that moved upon the 
4 
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earth, '^ etc. Similarly universal terms are 
used Ex. 9, with respect to the destruction of 
organic life by the plagues of Egypt. Never- 
theless, the context there and chap. 10 prove 
that they cannot be understood in a literally 
universal sense. These instances are : Ex. 
9 : 6, where we find, " all the cattle of Egypt 
died " (of the *' murrain "). Notwithstanding, 
ver. 9 and 10, the next plague, of the " boil '' 
** with blains," breaks forth "upon man, and 
upon beast, throughout all the land of Egypt." 
Again, ver. 19, Pharaoh is warned to gather 
in all his " cattle," upon account of the suc- 
ceeding plague, of " hail," which, ver. 23-25, 
comes, and smites " all that was in the field, 
both man and beast ;" and also " smote every 
herb of the field, and brake every tree of the 
field." Nevertheless, chap. 10 : 5, is the threat, 
and ver. 15, the accomplishment, of the lo- 
custs eating " every herb of the land, and all 
the fruit of the trees which the .hail had left." 
/ I now proceed to consider the fourth propo- 
sition : 

** That the state of the earth, described in 
the second verse as * without form, and void ' 
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(^rinn ^rifi) does not necessarily mean matter 
never reduced to form and order, but may 
signify matter reduced to disorder, after pre- 
vious organization and arrangement.'' 

The only other places in Scripture where 
this expression (*iHa ^Hfi) is made use of are Is. 
34 : 11, and Jer. 4 : 23. In the former pas- 
sage, the prophet, describing tho desolation 
which was to be brought upon Idumea, thus 
predicts: *'He" (the Lord) *'shaU stretch 
out upon it the line of confusion" (^^r) '' and 
the stones of emptiness" 0^?). Now, cer- 
tainly, before this judgment, Idumea was in a 
settled and organized state. The curse con- 
sisted in its being reduced to the contrary con- 
dition, but this contrary condition is signified 
by *iri3 ^rifi ; therefore the earth, according to 
this analogy, may have been settled and 
organized antecedently to the time of Gen. 1 : 
2, and afterwards reduced to a dilBferent state, 
so as to be, at that period, ^Hi^ 'nriri. 

Again, Jer. 4 : 23, the inspired seer, fore- 
telling the miseries which were coming upon 
his country, by the approaching Chaldean 
invasion, and carried forward in the prophetic 
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Yision to a point in the more distant future 
whence he surveyed the nearer one as past, 
exclaims, '' I beheld the earth, and lo, it was 
without form, and void " (^nbi ^rfn) ; « and the 
heavens, and they had no light." The imagery 
appears borrowed from Gen. 1 ; nevertheless 
it is applied to the desolated state of Palestine, 
after its devastation and reduction from its 
former state of order, by the Babylonians. 
Hence it appears a fair inference that ^iriiii ^rih^ 
Gen. 1 : 2, may mean a desolated condition 
of the earth, succeeding to previous organiza- 
tion and arrangement.* 

♦If tirfp), in Is. 45: 18, — "He (God) created it (the 
earth) not in vain" (^Hfi), — be not taken adverbially, it 
would negative the identity, or immediate succession, with- 
out intervening operation, of the periods of the two first 
verses of Genesis, as ver. 1 declares the earth's creation, and 
ver. 2 its being ^n'ti ; but probably the adverbial is the correct 
sense, and this passage only asserts the fact of the earth's 
having been designed for an end. I have, however, menr 
tioned this here, from its possible bearing upon my second 
proposition, tipfsi only occurs, I believe, in the three pas- 
sages in which it is joined with sij-fpi ; and all the remtdning 
places, in the scriptures of the Old Testament, in which the 
latter is found, besides those quoted, are the following : 
Deut 32 : 10. 1 Sam. 12 : 21 (twice). Job. 6 : 18 ; 12 : 24 ; 
26:7. P8.107:40. Is. 24: 10; 29: 21 ; 40: 17, 23; 41 : 
29; 44:9; 45:19; 49:4; 59:4. 
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I shall now proceed to the consideration of ^ 
the fifth proposition : 

^* That the * darkness * ' upon the face of 
the deep/ also mentioaed in the second verse, 
is not negative of the prtvious existence of 
lightj but may have been only a temporary 
one." 

That the word ^^P, — " darkness,'* — Gen, 
1 : 2j has nothing in itself which forbids us to 
suppose that light had a being antecedently, 
will be seen from its use Ex, 10 : 21 , 22, 
where it signifies the judicial '^darkness" 
brought upon the land of Egypt, whilst (yer, 
23) *'all the children of Israel had light in 
their dwellings/' Again, chap. 14: 20, tha 
cloudy pillar ** was a cloud and darkness'* 
i^r^) to the Egyptians, whilst it gave *' iigh( 
by night" to the Israelites, As, unquestion- 
ably, Ught preceded the '* darkness," men- 
tioned in each of these passages respectively, 
in point of time, and was at the other side of 
it in point of space, it appears credible, from 
their analogy, that the same may have been 
the case with respect to that of Uen. 1 ; 2. 

As a further elucidation of this proposition, 
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it will be well to consider the passage Job 38 : 
4-12, attentively. 

4. ** Where wast thou when I laid the foundations of the 
earth ? Declare, if thou hast understanding. 

5. " Who hath laid the measures thereof, if thou knowest? 
or who hath stretched the line upon it? 

6. "Whereupon are the foundations thereof fastened? or 
who laid the comer-stone thereof ; 

7. " When the morning stars sang together, and all the 
sons of God shouted for joy? 

8. ** Or who shut up the sea with doors, when it brake 
forth, as if it had issued out of the womb ? 

9 " When I made " (^J?^iZ3Si) « the doud " (^T) " the gar- 
ment thereof, and thick darkness " (i^'Jrf,!*) a swaddling- 
band for it. 

10. " And br^e up for it my decreed ;7&ice, and set bars 
and doors, 

11. ** And said, Hitherto shalt thou come, but no further : 
and here shall thy proud waves be stayed ? 

12. " Hast thou commanded the morning since thy days ; 
and caused the dayspring to know his place ? " 

If this passage can be shown to refer to the 
time of Gen. 1, it would, I think, make my 

* ** ^$"3?, ^» quadrilit. darkness of clouds^ thick clouds, Ex. 
20: 2lVi)eut. 4: 11; 1 Ki. 8: 12; Ps. 18: 10. Syr. 

jia;^ id., ''^^;^Ll > *^ make dark. Blended, appar- 
ently from the triliterals tj*^^!J, a cloud, and i?»t, to be dark. 
To this corresponds the Greek 6q(fv6q^ obscure, dark ; oqtfvri, 
darkness, especially of the night." Gesenius' Hebrew and 
Chaldee Lexicon, Tregelles' Edition. 
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proposition credible. The only other period 
mentioned in Scripture, to which it might 
seem as alluding, would be that of Noah's del- 
uge ; but the various points of agreement are 
not nearly so strong in this latter instance ; 
for, first, there would be no coincidence, as to 
laying "the foundations of the earth," which 
is not even hinted at in Gen. 7 and 8, which 
give the account of that flood. Secondly, the 
shutting "up the sea with doors, when it 
brake forth, as if it had issued out of the 
womb," — which appears to have been some- 
thing done quickly, in a manner analogous to 
the shutting a door, and not by a slow and 
gradual process, — accords better with Gen. 
1: 9: "Let the waters under the heaven 
be gathered together unto one place, and let 
the dry land appear : and it was so," than 
with Gen. 8 : 1, 2, 3, 5 : " God made a wind 
to pass over the earth, and the waters as- 
suaged ; the fountains also of the deep and 
the windows of heaven were stopped, and the 
rain from heaven was restrained ; and the 
waters returned from off the earth continually : 
and after the end of the hundred and fifty 
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days the waters were abated." ** And the 
waters decreased continually until the tenth 
month : in the tenth months on the first day of 
the month, were ,the tops of the mountains 
seen." Thirdly, the making ^' the cloud the 
garment" of the sea, and "thick darkness" 
its *' swaddling-band," agrees better with Gen. 
1 : 2, — *' and darkness was upon the face of 
the deep," — than with anything said of 
Noah's flood, in the account of which there is 
no mention of darkness, though, doubtless, 
there must have been many clouds, to furnish 
that quantity of rain which helped to destroy 
the earth. And, fourthly, the breaking up for 
the sea its " decreed place ^'' and setting '' bars 
and doors," with the command, " Hitherto 
shalt thou come, but no fiirther: and here 
shall thy proud waves be stayed," seems to be 
an allusion to Gen. 1 : 9, which speaks of 
**one place," that appears, from the accom- 
panying command, to have been the *' de- 
creed" one, to which the waters were to be 
gathered, and not to Gen. 7: 11: "In the 
six hundreth year of Noah's life, in the second 
month, the seventeenth day of the month, the 
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same day were all tbe fountains of the great 
deep broken up, and the windows of heaven 
were opened." Now, the breaking up for the 
sea its " decreed place^'' in Job, appears, from 
the setting "bars and doors," the prohibition 
of fiirther progress, and arrest of the waves, to 
have been for the purpose of receiving it into 
the " decreed place^** and contracting its 
dimensions, agreeably to Gen. 1:9; not, as in 
Gen. 7 : 11, where mention is made of break- 
ing up " all the fountains of the great deep," 
for that of pouring it out to cover the earth, 
and enlarge its dimensions.* 

If this construction be the correct one, and 
this passage refer to the time of Gen. 1, the 
consequences are, first, that the "darkness" 
"upon the face of the deep," of Gen. 1 : 2, 
was only -a temporary one, occasioned, proba- 
bly, by clouds : " When I made the cloud the 
garment thereof," and which had been pre- 
ceded by light. This is the obvious inference 



* If Gen. 1 : 9, 10, and Job 38 : 10, 11, be compared with 
Prov. 8 : 28, 29, and Jer. 5 : 22, it wiU, I think, tend to show 
the reference of the two former to each other, in point of 
time. 
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from the words, ** When I made the cloud the 

GARMENT THEREOF, AND THICK DARKNESS A SWAD- 

DLING-BAND FOR IT.'' *' Thick daxkncss " could 
hardly be said to have been "made*' "a swad 
dling-band for " " the sea," except in antithe 
sis to previous light.* The second consequence 
is, that the work of "the first day" cannot 
signify the creation of light, which has been 
shown by inference to have existed before, but 
only the calling it into action. 

It is not impossible that the highly poetic 
character of the address to Job may be brought 
forward as an argument against pressing con 
elusions, drawn from it too closely, either here, 
or with reference to the tenth proposition ; but 
its many points of parallelism with Gen. 1, 
incline me to consider it as a comment upon 
the fact of the origination of the existing order 
of things, and, therefore, upon the account of 

* It cannot, I think, be fairly objected against this, that 
the " thick darkness " is referred to the time of Gen. 1 : 2, 
but that " the sea " did not exist until that of Gen. 1 : 9, 10 ; 
for the address to Job appears to refer to what was " the 
sea " at the time that it was spoken, to use the existing name 
for the collection of waters, the gathering together of which 
it describes ver. 10, 11. 
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creation, by an inspired writer, who, ver. 1, 
attributes it to Jehovah. 

I now proceed to consider the sixth propo- / 
sition : 

**That the commencement of the account 
of the first of the six days of creation dates 
from the beginning of the third verse : ^ And 
God said. Let there be light.' " 

I have made this one of my propositions, in 
order to show that the time of the creation of 
our earth is not to be assigned to that of any 
of the six days of creation, but to a period — 
** the beginning " — antecedent to all of them. 

For the purpose of elucidating this, it is 
only necessary to remark the form of expres- 
sion for the beginnings and endings of the 
other days. These are, invariably, for the 
beginnings, "And God said;" for the end- 
ings, "And the evening and the morning 
were" "the second," "third," "fourth," 
"fifth," and "sixth" days. Hence we 
should naturally infer that the same form 
would be used for "the first day;" but this 
can only be satisfied by taking its beginning 
at the third verse, where we first find the 
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expression "And God said," and its end at 
that of the fifth verse, where we find, "And 
the evening and the morning were the first 
day." 

- There is one objection which, perhaps, 
might be made to this view of the account of 
" the first day" beginning at the third verse, 
which it may be well to consider here, namely, 
that the fourth commandment (Ex. 20 : 11) 
states, that " in six days the Lord made 
heaven and earth, the sea, and all that in 
them is;'' and, therefore, that Gen. 1 : 1, 
must be taken as describing part of " the first 
day," from its mention of the creation of " the 
heaven and the earth." Now, this objection 
would proceed upon the assumption that »';!a, 
the Hebrew verb used for "created" (Gen. 
1 : 1), and Hro, that used for " made " (Ex. 
20 : 11), were, in this instance, identical in 
signification, and referred to the same act ; but 
that this is not the case, will, I think, appear 
from considering Gen. 1 : 9, 10, where the 
divine command is issued : " Let the waters 
under the heaven be gathered together unto 
one place, and let the dry land appear : and it 
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was SO. Aad God called the dry land earthy 
and the gathering together of the waters called 
he seas/' Now that this is the operation 
referred to in the commandmentj — the mak- 
iag of the "earth" and "seaj"— I would 
infer, firsts from its being rather more suitable 
to the signification of the word Hir^, as being 
an operation performed upon pree:sistiDg mat- 
ter, whereas probably a^^^?, in Gen* 1:1, refers 
to the production of the earth ii'om nothing ; 
and, secondly, although the waters exist ante- 
cedently to '^the third day" of Gen- 1, they 
do not exist as " sea/' under which form they 
are spoken of in the commandment, until then, 
when, ver. 10, God calls "the gathering 
together of the waters " '^ seas," Before this, 
they are only spoken of as " the deep *' (ver. 
2), and afterwards m *' the waters," until ver, 
10, when, upon 'Hhe third day," they are 
made "seas/' as spoken of in Ex, 20 : 11 ; 
consequentl/j a^ the making " the sea/' there 
mentioned, mu3t be referred to "the third 
day," and it states that ** in six days the Lord 
made heaven and earth, the sea, and all that 
in them is/' referring all to the same set of 
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operations, the making the "earth" and 
*^sea" is the work of Gen. 1 : 9, 10, before 
referred to ; and the making the " heaven " — 
that of the firmamental one — on " the second 
day."* 
y I shall now proceed to the consideration of 
/ ' the seventh proposition : 

** That the act of * the first day,' does not 
necessarily signify the creation of light, but 
may have been only the calling it into opera- 
tion upon the scene of ' darkness ' described 
in the second verse." 

The reader must be here referred back to 
what has been said upon Job 38 : 9, in treat- 
ing of the fifth proposition. It is evident, 
. if the darkness mentioned in this passage 
were only a temporary one, and preceded by 
light, that this seventh proposition must hold 
good. 

The only other place in Scripture which 

•This explains how the phrase "all that in them w" 
should be understood, — that is, with reference to the 
"heaven," "earth," and "sea," the making of which is 
narrated in Gen. 1 ; and the verb H^^ is vride enough in its 
signification to be the general expression for aU that was 
done on the " six days^" 
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appears to refer to the work of this ** first 
day "is 2 Cor. 4 : 6, where the apostle uses 
the expression, '* For God, who cominanded 
the light to shine out of darknesSj hath ahiued 
in our hearts/' This passage, as fat as its 
analogy goeSj would seem rather to uphold the 
idea of a merely causing the light to shine 
than that of its creatioUj and would well consist 
with the notion of light darted forth by an as 
yet invisible sun, created as part of " the heav- 
en,'^ ^* in the beginning/' breiiking through 
dense masses of clouds, which had covered the 
earth so as to produce darkness. That this hit- 
ter was the modus operandi of the work of the 
''first day/' is most probably the case, frohi 
the account itself ; for it does not describe a 
production of light in the abstractj or as it 
exists in combiuatiou with other substances, 
but that of visible light under the peculiar 
modification of *'day*' with corresponding 
** darkness/' or "night," an effect which we 
now find to depend upon the existence and 
radiation of the sun, and the earth's revolution 
upon its axis. If this view of the case he the 
conact one, it also removes at once the diffi- 
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culty which at first sight has seemed to present 
itself, from the fact of the Mosaic account 
describing the appearance of light antecedently 
to that of the sun. 

But it may be asked, whether there be any 
passage of Scripture which makes it credible 
that the divine mandate to the light could be 
satisfied in the manner here assigned to it. 
It may be objected that it is not dense masses 
of clouds or vapors which are ordered to dis- 
perse, either entirely or in part ; the command 
is exclusively addressed to the light. To this 
it may be replied, that Job 36 : 32, if the 
interpretation which I assign to it be the cor- 
rect one, not only removes it, but makes the 
hypothesis put forward as to the modus operandi 
perfectly credible. It is as follows: "With 
clouds he covereth the light" ("i*i?), — the 
same word which is used Gen. 1 : 3, — *' and 
commandeth it not to shine^ by the cloud 
that cometh betwixt." Let the words in 
italics, which are not in the original, be left 
out, and it stands thus, "With clouds he 
covereth the light, and commandeth if — 
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that is, " the light'' — ''by that cometh be 
twixt." * 

With respect to the form of command, — 
'' Let there be light," — it may be remarked, 
that this, and all the other similar gx^^i* .^sious 
in Gen. 1, — '^Let there be a flrmameat in 
the midst of the waters,'' "Let the waters 
under the heaven be gathered together," 
'* Let the earth bring forth grass/' etc., — are 
futures, ill the original Uebrew, and translated 
in the most literal manner, signifying *' Light 
shall be,'* '* A firmament shall be in the midst 
of the waters," ^' The waters under the heaven 
shall be gathered together," " The earth shall 
bring forth grass," etc. 

I now proceed to consider the eighth propo- 
sition ; 

**That the calling 'the light' 'day/ and 
the ' dai'kness ' ' night,' with the declaration, 
that * the evening and the morning were the 

* It must be admitted that this paee^ige is one oT great 
obBourity, aa will bo seen by any ono wlio inTeatigates the 
originaU Nevertlieltjas my cODsiruction a|jpears to bo t* per- 
feotly credible one. 

FroDi 1 Tim. 6 : 15i 16, it would appaox tlmt we oannot siet 
auy limita to tbe «xi»teiioe of ligbt. 

5 
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first day/ does not necessarily imply that this 
was the first day, absolutely speaking." 

For the purpose of showing this, it is only 
necessary to remark, that the Hebrew expres- 
sion for " the first day " (Gen. 1 : 5) is ^nst rir*, 
— *^ one day ;'' — the cardinal number ^™ — 
*'one" — is used, not the ordinal Tiid»^, — 
" first ; " — so that the passage, literally trans- 
lated, is, *^And the evening was, and the 
morning was, one day." This is the only day 
for which the cardinal number is used ; — all 
the others have the ordinals ** second," 
** third," '^fourth," etc. But the use of the 
cardinal for the first day may, perhaps, rather 
have been to show that the existence of a day 
then was not an occurrence out of the course 
of nature, but only that one was singled out 
and particularized, as a starting-point for the 
rest. 

I shall now proceed to the consideration of 
the ninth proposition : 

'' That the work of * the second day,' men- 
tioned in the sixth, seventh and eighth verses, 
may have been only an operation performed 
upon the atmosphere of our earth." 
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Having said, ** an opei:ation performed upon 
the atmosphere of our earth," it is necessary 
to explain my meaning ; and therefore I say, 
that it seems, at the beginning of " the second 

day," that the clouds ^ — *' the waters " " above 
the firmament "^ — rested upon the other wa- 
ters, which covered the earth, — *' the waters " 
"under the firmament/' — ^ which the day 
following, were made into "seas," and that 
the work of this second day consisted in the 
elevation of the clouds to aa ordinary level. 
This appears from the divine commandj "Let 
there be a firmament" (l^^j:;!!) — literally an 
" expansion " — "in the midst of the waters, 
and let it divide the waters from the waters. 
And God made the firmament, and divided 
the waters which wen under the firmament 
from the waters which were "above the firma- 
ment : and it was m- And God called the 
fii^mament heaven.'*^ Now, that " the waters *' 
" above the firmament," in scriptural phrase- 
ology, signify the waters in the clouds, would 
appear from the following passages ; Judges 
6:4: " The clouds also dropped water." Job 
26 8 : " He biudeth up the waters in his 
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thick clouds ; and th^ cloud is not rent under 
them/' 38: 34: "Canst thou lift up thy 
voice to the clouds, that abundance of waters 
may cover thee ? " Ps. 18 : 12 (11) : " His 
pavilion round about him were dark waters and 
thick clouds of the skies." 

Further, that the work of this day was one 
performed upon the clouds, would appear from 
Prov. 8 : 27-29, the allusion of which to Gen. 
1 is evident : " When he prepared the heav- 
ens, I was thero : when he set a compass upon 
the face of the depth : when he established 
THE CLOUDS ABOVE : whcu he strengthened the 
fountains of the deep : when he gave to the 
sea his decree, that the waters should not pass 
his commandment: when he appointed the 
foundations of the earth." 

K, therefore, this view be the correct one, 
''the firmament," in its original and primary 
signification, is the space, or interval, com- 
prised between the sea-level and that of the 
clouds ; but it appears, sometimes, to be ex- 
tended to embrace the sky, under all circum- 
stances ; the reason of which very probably is, 
that when the clouds are dissipated it has no 
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limit in the upward directioiij and becomes 
fused into universal space. Thus we find, Job 
37 : 18, *' Hast thou with him spread out the 

sky*' ^L^;:;n^> its? 5^;^^;^) " which is strong, and 
as a molten looking-glass ? '' * Ezek. 1 : 22 : 
*' And the likenesa of the firmament upon the 
heads of the liTing creature was as the color 
of the terrible crystal, stretched forth over 
their heads above,*" Dan, 12 : 3 : ^' And they 
that be wise shall shine as the brightness of 
the firmament." In all these passages there 
seems to be allusion to the bright color of the 
cloudless sky. We may also add Gen, 1 : 14, 
15 : "And God said, Let there be hghts in 
the firmament of the heaveu to divide the day 
from the night ; and let them be for signs, and 
for seasons," etc.f '" And let them bo for 
lights in the firmament of the heaven to give 
light upon the earth." Now, "lights in the 

* I liavo noticed tbii passage, upon aocsountf of tha use in 
it of the V6T^ ^tt^^ 

f Ge&cnma intijrprets for '^ nigna^ and for seasons " by a Vt 
JiK Juoi>j &a if it were, for ^'aigna of seaaona^;'* but T can sqq 
no reason for auch ^ liuiitatiuu of t!ie meamDg* Were this^ 
liowover, the cusOj k would haidlj iuvalidafco tlie paagage, in 
tbo ^msB in wbich I hme adduceji it, either her«, or io trealr 
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firmament of the heaven/' giving " light upon 
the earth/' and being ** for signs," infers that 
the firmament must sometimes be free from 
clouds, which would otherwise exclude their 
use as signs.* 

I now proceed to consider the tenth propo- 
sition : 

** That the work of * the fourth day,' de- 
scribed from the fourteenth to the eighteenth 

ing of the tenth proposition. Anything which is made a 
sign of something else must be visible, as well as that which 
is made a sign absolutely speaking ; for instance, the rainbow, 
Gen. 9 : 13-15. * 

* I am aware that the view which I have put forward with 
respect to " the firmament "is at variance with the notion 
very generally considered to have been held by the Jews, — 
that they conceived of it as a solid arch ; an opinion which 
appears to have had its rise, principally, from the verb 3>jp'1 
being used to express the extension or expansion of solid 
bodies. See Ex. 39 : 3 ; Num. 17 : 4 (16 : 39) ; Ps. 136 : 6 ; 
Is. 42 : 5, and 44 : 24 (with reference in both to ** the earth ") ; 
Jer. 10 : 9. But that this is not necessarily to be considered 
the scriptural idea of the firmamental heaven may, I think, 
be inferred from Job 9 : 8 ; Ps. 104 : 2 ; Is. 42 : 5, and 44 : 
24 (with reference in both to " the heavens ") ; 45 : 12 ; 51 : 
13 ; Jer. 10 : 12 ; Zech. 12 : 1, etc. ; where the Hebrew verb 
used with respect to the spreading or stretching out the heav- 
ens — and obviously, from the connectioii of the passages, 
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verses, does not necessarily imply that the sun, 
moon and stars, were then first created, or 
formed for the first time from preexistent mat- 
ter, but may only havo been that thuy were 
then for the first time, in the detiiil of the his- 
tory of the present earth, made visible to it, 
and ordained to their offices with respect to 
the coming human creation." 

As the im^Gstigation of this subject is one 
of great importance, it will be advisable to go 
somewhat into detail, and, for the sake of 
greater perspicuity, to divide it into four heads : 



referriag to the tame of Gfen* 1 — is nt)5j which ia not uied 
for the eipansion of aolid bodies onlj, but rather for exten- 
nkm in the ahatnuit. It oectirs, with reference to a tent, Gen. 
12 : 8 ; 26 : 25 ; Jer. 10 : 20 ; — a line, 2 Kingg 21 : U ; Is. 
M : 11 ; Zech. 1 : Id ; — tho arnimid Imiid, Es» 6 : 6, and Jer, 
6 : 12 ; — a shadow, 2 Kings 20 : 10 ; Jer. 6 ^ 4. If, then, 
we assign anj weight to the abore-cited instances, we are 
reduced to the following dUemma r either the epi^iading or 
atret<;hing oat the heavt^nii {Job : 8, Pa. 104 ; 2, Is- 42 ; 5, 
etc) refers to tUeir creation ^ in **tbe beginning," — and 
then we must allow that thii was n separate and independent 
act, prior to the work of ^' the second day/* ^ — or, if it refer 
to the act of *Hhe second day,*' we should admit that the 
firraainenta] heaven is not nccosaarily, by the seriptiiral ac- 
count, to be oonaidered aa a aolid concave hemispbcre. 
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(a) The meaning of " the heaven " * mentioned 
Gen. 1 : 1. (b) The division and interpreta- 
tion of ver. 14-18. (c) Objections to the 
adopted interpretation, and answers to the ob- 
jections, (d) Presumptions in favor of the 
adopted interpretation. We shall consider 
these in order. 

(a) ^'The meaning of *the heaven' men- 
tioned Gen. 1: 1." That "the heaven" 
must be taken as comprising everything ex- 
cept *' the earth," and therefore the sun, 
moon and stars, has been ah^eady shown, in 
treating of the sixth hypothesis* for the 
reconciUation of geology with Scripture ; but, 
further, that it does include them will, I think, 
appear from the following passages. Deut. 4 : 
19 : '' And lest thou lift up thine eyes unto 
heaven, and when thou seest the sun, and the 
moon, and the stars, even all the host of heav- 
en." 17 : 3 : '' Either the sun, or moon, or 
any of the host of heaven." Ps. 8 : 4 (3) : 

* From what has been said upon the sixth hypothesis, and 
ninth proposition, it will be seen that ** the heaven " of the 
first verse should not be considered as identical, or be con- 
founded, with the firmamental one of " the second day." 
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** When I consider thy heavens, the work of 
thy fingers, the moon and the stars." These 
passages, which point out the constituents of 
** the heaven," combined with the declaration 
Gen. 1 : 1, — *' In the beginning God created 
the heaven," — seem sufficient to show that 
the creation of the sun, moon and stars, must 
be assigned to the time of "the beginniiig," 
— not to that of *' the fourth day/' We shall 
now con*^ider 

fi) " The dividon and interpretation of ver. 
14-lg/' This account resolves itself into a 
progreBsion of four terms: 1. ^* And God 
said. Let there be lights "^ — or *' lumina- 
ries " — ip^^^ "^n?) " iiL the firmament of the 
heaven to dinde Ihe day from the night/* 
This implies either an act of creation, or for- 
mation from preesdstent matter, combined with 
one of causing a visible appearance in the fir- 
mament, or only one of the latter, 2. '* And 
let them be for signs, and for seasons, and for 
days,* and years : and let them be for lights " 

* Prom the appointment of the * ■ lightu " tt* ho *^ f^>r days/* 
on **tho fourth day," it seema u retiBijuable inference that 
the acts of the dajs of Gen, I are not uegatire of oxiat* 
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(^S^»tl^) <«in the fimiatnent of the heaven to 
give light upon the earth: and it was so." 
This describes an act of ordination, or appoint- 
ment, and at the end declares the fulfilment 
of what had preceded. 3. '^ And God made " 
(fc?p) ''two great lights" (ti>?n, *'the 
lights") ; ''the greater light to rale the day, 
and the lesser light to rule the night : he made 
the stars also." This is an observation of the 
author, containing a substantial reduplication 
of one of the two preceding terms ; — of the 
first, if we give the verb fc?^?! the meaning of 
"creation," or "formation from preexistent 
matter ;" — of the second, if we assign to it 
only that of " ordination " or " appointment ; " 
and it may perhaps be considered as fairly sus- 
ceptible of either interpretation. " The stars," 
also, are first noticed in this term. 4. " And 



ences similar to those produced by these acts, but antecedent 
to them. For instance, that the creations of vegetables and 
animals do not exclude the existence of previous vegetables 
and animals, — that the appointment of the " lights " to be 
" for seasons *' and "^ears " does not constitute a negation 
of the existence of former seasons and years, etc. ; for, upon 
the lowest supposition, three days had preceded the ordina- 
ti ni of the " lights '' to be ** for days." 
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God set'* (Ifi'^l) "them in the firmament of 
the heaven to give light upon the earth, and 
to rule over the day and over the night, and 
to divide the light from the darkness : and God 
saw lb at it was good/' Thid vs another ob- 
servation of the author, containing a reiteration 
of the first, or, possibly, of part of the second 
term. It is a reiteration, for at the end of the 
second teim the preceding commands had been 
fulfilled: '^and it was so/" There is also 
here a glance at the third term, — conse- 
q^uently to the fulfibiieut of the one to which 
the allusion belongs, in the mention of the 
lights being " to rule over the day and oyer 
the night/' 

Such is the division which seems appropriate 
to the subject* To it, probably, no CKception 
of moment will be taken. But I shall now 
proceed to state {a) the manner of correspond- 
ence of the different termSj and (6) the part of 
the interpretation which I adopt. The former 
is, that the first and fourth and second and 
third tenns appear mutually to correspond to 
each other. An analogous instance may be 
seen Gen. 14 : 8, 9, where the five kings are 
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given in detail and summary, as first and 
fourth terms, and the four as second and third. 
The latter is, that the first term only relates to 
an act causing the visible appearance of the 
''lights," and the third only to one of their 
ordination or appointment. 

We shall now proceed to consider 
(c) '' Objections to the adopted interpreta- 
tion, and answers to the objections." 

1. It may be said, '' The first term mani- 
festly shows an act of creation. We cannot 
interpret 'Let there be lights in the firma- 
ment ' in any other sense than ' Let lights 
exist in the firmament.' The divine mandate 
infers that they were not in being previously, 
and if we do not assign to it this plain and 
obvious meaning what can we?" To this 
I would reply, that without supposing the 
" lights " to have been non-existent before, it 
is very probable that they were not, previously 
to this, apparent " in the firmament of the 
heaven" since the time that ''darkness was 
upon the face of the deep." The "earth" 
wasn"made," or caused to "appear," by 
gathering "together" " the waters under the 
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heaven/' or "firmament;" and it is very 
likely that in a similar mamter the heavenly 
bodies were caused to be ' * in the firmament 
of the heaven," by the gathering together or 
dissipation of the cloudsj or " waters " " above 
the firmament," or *Mieaven/* This appears 
credible, from its analogy to the operation with 
respect to the earth; and, fm^ther, "the 
waters" *' above tlie firmament" seem to 
have existed until " the fourth day." Upon 
*' the second day " '* the waters " are divided 
into waters " under" and '' aboye " *^ the fir- 
mament," On "the third day" the former 
are called " seas ;" but nothing is said of the 
latter, which, therefore, in all probability, still 
remained. But on **the fourth day" the 
heavenly bodies are made '* signs," which, as 
was before remarked, they could net be, unless 
the clouds were dissipated. Therefore I con- 
clude, that the modus operandi of the fulfil- 
ment of the first and fourth terms of ver. 
14-18 may have been by the dispersion of the 
clouds, whichj by taking away its upward 
limit, makes the extent of the firmament infi- 
nite ; and, therefore, all the heavenly bodies 
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can be appropriately spoken of as placed, or 
"set/' in it* 

2. But again it may be objected, " Ps. 148 : 
3-5, obviously refers to the work of the days 
of Gen. i. This is shown by the mention of 
the *sun,' *moon,' and * stars' (ver. 3), and 
the ^ waters ' * above the heavens ' (ver. 4). 
But of all these it is said, that Jehovah * com- 
manded, and they were created ' 0^*???^) ; 
consequently the act described in the first and 
third terms of Gen. 1 : 14-18, must have been 
one of creation." To this it may be answel'ed, 
that the verb '* create " cannot be taken liter- 
ally, in Ps. 148: 5, with reference to the 
'' waters " " above the heavens," if it be con- 
sidered as alluding to the days of Gen. 1 ; foi 
in the account of the work of '^the second 
day " (Gen. 1 ; 6-8), where alone is anything 
said of these waters, there is no mention of 
any creation of " waters," but only of their 



* In connection with this subject, Job 37 : 6, may be 
noticed : " For he saith to the snow, Be thou on the earth " 
(T??$"^!1Q)- Here is a thing already existing addressed with 
a command somewhat analogous to that in the beginning of 
Gen. 1 : 14. 
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division into those "under" and "above" 
"the firmament," or "heaven;" whilst we 
know, from ver. 2^ that these, in their undi- 
vided state, existed previously to auy of the 
'^Bis days," as "the deep," and "the wa- 
ters," As^ therefore, the verb " create " (Ps, 
148: 5) cannot be understood literally — in 
allusion to the days of Gen, 1 — with reference 
to " the waters" " above the heavens/' so no 
more need it with respect to the "sun," 
"moon," and "stars*" This passage, how- 
ever, very probably, only ascribes creation to 
Oodj without limitation to any particidar time ; 
for (ver, 2) the "angels" and "hosts" are 
commanded to " praise," as well as the " sun," 
&c. (ver, 3, 4); therefore, if ^ the whole be 
refeiTed to the days of Gen. 1, it might prove 
too much J and that the celestial inhabitants 
wore all created on those days ; but if, on the 
other hand, ver. 2 be diasociated from those 
which immediately sueceed, it is nearly equiv- 
alent to an admission that none of them are 
limited, necessarily, as to the time of their 
allusion- 

3. Ftirther^ it may be said, "The word 
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* made,' Gen. 1 • 16, must be used to signify 
a * creation ;' for the same verb is used — ver. 
26 : ^ Let us make ' (Hf ^?-) ' man in our 
image * — synonymously with »'^?, ver. 27 : 

* So God created ' (^^??l) ' man in his own 
image,' etc. Why, in the same document, 
interpret »^^? to mean ' appointment,' ver. 
16, when it must be used for ' creation ' 
ver. 26 ? Again, it is admitted, even in this 
essay, that »^^? must be used in the creative 
sense ; for it is said that ' the work ' of * the 
fifth' day was a 'creation of fish and fowl,' 
and that of * the sixth ' a ' creation of the 
beasts of the earth,' etc. ; but the former is 
designated by »^2i (see ver. 21), and the latter 
by r\m (see ver. 25)." To these I would 
reply, first, that my opponent is incorrect in 
his assumption ; for let ver. 21 and 25 be com- 
pared with chap. 2 : 19, which interprets 
them, *' out of the ground the Lord God 
formed" (ns-^i) ''every beast of the field, and 
every fowl of the air," and it will be seen that 
both »jsi, in 1 : 21, and ra^, ver. 25, are used 
to denote something effected by means of for- 
mation from preexistent matter ; consequently, 
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even admitting for the latter verb a strictly 
creative sense, in ver. 26, it is used in more 
significations than one. In the account 1-2 : 
3, furthermore, ^rJ has the signification of 
" yielding " '' fruit '' (1 : 11, 12). See, also, 
what is said below upon 1 Kings 12 : 31-33. 
And, secondly, the word *' creation" is the 
one in ordinary use to express the origination 
of species, both vegetable and animal, besides 
which anything possessing a soul, — as man, 

— or even organic life, — as vegetables and 
animals, — may, in these respects, be the 
subjects of a proper creation, as well as of, 
and in addition to, formation from preexistent 
matter. As an illustration of this principle 
see Gen. 2:7:*' And the Lord God formed " 
(^?^?1) '' man of the dust of the ground, and " 

— also, obviously — ''breathed into his nos- 
trils the breath of life ; and man became a 
living soul.'* See, also. Is. 43 : 7. 

4. It may, however, be still objected, 
"Though the verb 'made,' ver. 16, may not 
express a proper creation, it does, at least, a 
formation from preexistent matter." To this 
it may be answered, that the form of expres- 
6 
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sion must be carefully noted. It is not said 
that the '* lights " were '' made " from preex 
istent matter,* but it is said^ that they were 
'' made '' {^Zn) '' to rule " (pi^Wr) I fiterally, 
'* for the rule" of ^Hhe day" and of *Uhe 
night," — that is, as it seems to me, they 
were appointed to that office, as we also use 
the verb '* make " in this sense. That the 
Hebrew verb fi??, which is used here, has this 
signification, amongst its many others, will 
appear from the following passages : 

Num. 28 : 6. "// is a continual burnt offering, which was 
ordained " (Pl^^iD:?;!) " in Mount Sinai for a sweet savor " 

1 Sam. 12 : 6. " And Samuel said unto the* people, It is 
the Lord that advanced" (f^^^) "Moses and Aaron, and 
that brought your fathers up out of the land of Egypt.*' 
Ver. 22 : *• It hath pleased the Lord to make " (fllp?.^) ** you 
his people" (H?)). 

Compare with this latter 1 Chron. 17 : 22, 
where *PJ is the verb used in a similar con- 
nection. 



* Whether this were intended to be implied or not, it is 
certainly not expressed, as, for instance, it is with respect to 
the terrestrial animals, ver. 25, compared with chap. 2 : 19. 
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1 Kings 12: 31-33. "And he" [Jeroboam] "made" 
(TDJ^I) " an house of high places, and made " (to^l) 
" priests of the lowest of the people." Ver. 32 : " And Jero- 
boam ordained" (iO?j'^Jl) "a feast in the eighth month." 
Ver. 33: "And ordamed" (to!!*]) "a feast unto the chil- 
dren of Israel." 

It is worth remarking, that in this passage 
the verb nbj occurs in more senses than one. 
It has that of ordination, as pointed out, and 
also, of formation from preexistent matter ; for 
it is used for ** made," with reference to '* the 
calves," ver. 32, and '' altar," ver. 33. Fur- 
ther, it is translated '* did," ver. 32. In the 
same verse, even, there are three renderings. 

2 Kings 17 : 32. " And made " (^©^Jl) " unto them- 
selves of the lowest of them priests of the high places." 

2 Chron. 13: 9. "And have made" (^®5tl1) "you 
priests after the manner of the nations of other lands 1 " 

Esther 9 : 22. " That they should make " (fliiD?^^) "them 
days of feasting and joy. ' ' 

I do not, however, insist much on this last 
passage, as it might refer to the actions of the 
Jews in the feast of Purim, rather than the 
appointment of two days /or this festival. 

Job 14 : 5. " Thou hast appointed " (tl^ij?) " his bounds 
that he cannot pass." 
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Job 28 ; 26. " When he made " CifJ^?,;?) '* a decree for 
the ram." 

Pb. 104 : 19. ** He appointed " (nblj) " the moon for aesL- 
sons" (D';i?,i>?i). 

The Psalmist in this latter plainly alludes to 
the account of ** the fourth day/' in Gen. 1 : 
14, 16, using th-e same Hebrew noun and verb 
which occur there. Nevertheless the English 
translators, in the early part of the seventeenth 
century, when their judgments could not have 
been biased by geological discoveries, have 
rendered nfcij by " appointed.'' 

Prov. 22 : 28. " Remove not the ancient landmark, which 
thy fathers have set " (^^:j) . 

This probably alludes to the appointment of 
the " landmark " as well as its being placed. 

Jer. 37 : 15. " And put him " [Jeremiah] ** in prison in 
the house of Jonathan the scribe : for they had made " (^ip^) 
* * that the prison ' ' {i^)}^ri ri'^^?))) .• 

* The passages, " God made Joseph father," &o., which is 
m Gen. 45 : 8, 9, and ** God made Jordan a border," which 
is in Josh. 22 : 25, have been brought forward by Dr. Gum- 
ming, as affording instances of the Hebrew verb ** aasah " 
(^^^) being used in accordance with " the idea of consti- 
tuted;^^ but he must surely have overlooked the fact that it 
loes not occur in either. It is not to be found in the text, op 
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The ) of the thing to which appointment is 
made> followmg i^??, in several of these pas- 
sagesj should be remarked, in order more fully 
to devfdop their analogy to Gen. 1 ; 16, 

Having thus taken a view of objectionsj I 
shall now proceed to consider, 

(d) " Presumptions in favor of the adopted 
interpretation/' 

1, That the creation of the sun, moon and 
stars J must he assigned to ttife time of *'the 
beginning/' not to that of "the fourth day/* 
has been already shown under the heading (a). 

2. Job 38 ; 4-7, may be appealed to : 
''Where wast thou when I laid the founda- 
tions of the earth ? Wheh the morning 

STAES SAKG TOGETKER^ and all the sons of God 
shouted for joy ? *' From this passage it ap- 
pears that at the time of laying '*the founda- 



ksHf or amotigst the various readings of tbo Samaritan Penta- 
teuch ♦ Sec Bags tor' 9 edition of Vanderhooght'a Ilobrew 
Bible. Neither does nfcs ocear, in either passage, amongst 
the yarioiiB readings given from the manuecripta collated by 
Kennicott and Do Boasi, in the Hebrew Bible of Doedorlein 
and Meisncr, Leipsio, 17^3. The verb translated " made ' 
(Eng. Auth, Vera,), QeE» 45 : 8, 9, is tnti, or b-»m. In Josh. 
22:25, it is T^^. 
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tions of the earth," which must be assigned 
either to "the beginning," or "third" day, 
and, therefore, is previous to the "fourth." 
" The morning stars " existed, and, therefore, 
could not have been created on " the fourth 
day;" and, further, possessed individuality; 
for they " sang together " ("^n*;), and therefore 
could not have been first framed then from 
unformed matter of "the heaven " created in 
" the beginning."* 

3. A very strong argument is, that the 
inspired writers, as far as I can detect, when 
they allude to the work of " the fourth day,'* 
in other parts of Scripture, — with possibly 
the exception of Ps. 148 : 5, which has been 
already considered, — have refrained from 
using the verb ^^^, signifying "to create," 
and expressed themselves by other words, 
having the meaning of " ordidation," or others 
analogous to it, and to which the signification 
of " creation," if assigned at all, could only 

* It will be seen that I do not consider the ** morning stars " 
and " SMis of God " to be different expressions for the same 
thing, — the angels. The passage appears to represent both 
tbe intellectual and merely material creations as rejoicing. 
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be SO very secondarily. This will be seen by 
reference to, 

Deut. 4 : 19, where the word used is pSn, — 
" divided," — signifying itself; to be smooth ; 
to divide. 

Ps. 8 : 4 (3), where the words are ™?;^, — 
" work," — derived from n 55, — to labor ; to 
work ; to make ; to do ; also, to appoint, — and 
^??.r^5 — "thou hast ordained," — from l*i3, 

— to stand upright ; to set up ; to ordain ; to 
prepare. The former part of this passage 
probably refers to the time of '*the begin- 
ning ;" the latter, — ** which thou hast or- 
dained," — to that of " the fourth day." 

Ps. 74 : 16, where the word is C^^*^?", — 
''hast prepared," — from 1^3. 
Ps. 104 : 19, where the words are Hjdjj, 

— " appointed," — and ^Tit'^h — " for sea- 
sons." 

Ps. 136 : 7-9, where the words are, ver. 7, 
no5i, — "to him that made," — from nw ; 
ver. 8, ^)^f?^)j literally, ''for the rule," and 
ver. 9, ^^i>?>?>?^, literally, "for the rulings." 
The plural in this word shows that it refers to 
both " the moon and stars." It serves also to 
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interpret Gen. 1 : 16, and evince that we 
must render its latter part ** he made the stars 
also " (t)'^??i3D ng^ literally, " and the stars,''), 
— which, to make sense, must have some verb 
referring to it ; and the only one to do so is 
" made," in the beginning of the verse, — in 
accordance with the meaning, ** God made the 
lesser light for the rule of the night : and the 
stars " — also for the rule of the night. 

Jer. 31 : 35. '' Thus saith the Lord, which 
giveth" (\rt, from Vu signifying to give ; to 
set) '' the sun for a light " (^i?i) '' by day, and 
the ordinances" (t^fen, from PP^, signifying to 
cut; to engrave; to describe; to appoint) ** of 
the moon and of the stars for a light" {^^i^) 
"by night." This passage shows the same 
as the immediately preceding one, with the 
additional advantage of giving a different word 
from that used in Gen. 1 : 16, to describe the 
work of *' the fourth day." * 

• Job 38 : 33 ; Ps. 89 : 37, 38 (36, 37) ; 119 : 89-91 ; Is. 
45: 12, — in its reference to the heavenly host, — andJer. 
33 : 25 ; which appear to allude less directly than the above- 
cited passages to the work of ** the fourth day," will also be 
found to be without expressions indicative of creation, but 
with those of ordination, or some analogous meaning. Job 
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Now, if the work of '' the fourth day " were 
an act of '* creation/' it is hardly conceivable 
but that we should find it alluded to as such ; 
whereas, on the contrary, the inspired writers, 
as I have endeavored to show, make their 
allusions as if it were one of " appointment." 
It may perhaps be said, that it was both an 
act of creation and appointment. The diffi- 
culty still remains, why alluded to, perhaps 
exclusively, as one of the latter. 

But possibly some one may yet object : '* If 
the light were not created on * the first day,' 
or the sun, moon and stars, upon * the fourth,' 
why were they brought at all into the record 
of creation ? Why did not the inspired nar- 
rative omit all reference to those things which 
had any previous existence, and proceed at 
once to the various originations of organic life, 
after having announced the first cosmical crea- 
tion, and preparation of the world for man ? " 
To this I would answer, that the object of 

26 '. 13, and Ps. 33 : 6, which may poBsibly refer to this work, 
are without ^'ij- la. 40 : 26, has it, and apparently with 
reference to the heavenly bodies (compare Gen. 15 : 5, and 
Ps. 147 : 4), but is without sufficient time-mark to constitute 
allusion to any particular period. 
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their introduction very probably may have 
been to show their distinction from, and sub- 
ordination to, that divine Being whose com- 
mand upon those days called them into action. 
It should be remembered that one great design 
of the Jewish polity was to preserve a people 
retaining the worship of the true God, in the 
midst of a world sunk in ignorance and idola- 
try ; and it must also be recollected that the 
Jews, at the time they received their laws 
from Moses, were upon their way, after having 
become acquainted with the heathen worship 
of Egypt, to settle amongst the Eastern nations, 
who were given up to the idolatrous adoration 
of light,* fire, and the heavenly bodies. The 
after history of the Israelites but too clearly 
displayed their proneness to run into the sins 
of the surrounding countries, and, foremost of 
these, into that of idolatry. f A Prescient 
Spirit, we can hardly doubt, would have 

* The Hebrew word ^*]j|^, which is used for " light," Gen. 
1 : 3, appears also to comprehend " fire " in its signification. 
See Is. 44 : 16 ; 47 : 14 ; Ezek. 5 : 2, compared with ver. 4. 

t A reference to 2 Kings 23 : 4, 5, 11 ; Jer. 8 : 2, and Ezek. 
8 : 16, will show the lapse of the Jews, in after ages, into the 
Sabsean worship* 
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guarded them, by the narration of the works 
of the "first'' and "fourth" days, from that 
worship of light and fire, and of the sun, moon, 
and stars, which was the practice of the cir- 
cumjacent nations. This view appears con- 
firmed by the following passages : 

T>oiit. 4 : IGj W. ** Leat ye corrupt i/oursehvSj^' ©to* ; ** imd 
\mt thou lift up thiiie ejen unto hoaven, and when thou Bce&t 
the Him J and the moon, and the stars, etJim all the host of 
heaven J shonldeat he driven to worship them, find aerve them, 
whieh the Lord thy God hath divided unto all nations under 
the whole heaven," 

Deut, 17 : 23. '* If there be found among you, vrithln any 
of thy gatps wliich the Lord thy God giveth thee, man ot 
woman, that hath wrought wickednesa in the eight of th<3 
Lord thy God, iu transgnessing hie co?emiut^ and hath gtme 
and served other gfida, and worshipped them, either the sun, 
or moon, or any of the hoet of heaTen, which I have not oom- 
roanded/* 

Job 31 : 26-28, '* If I heheld the sun " (Sip) —literally, 
"^ the light," — ^^*when it shined, or the moon walking in 
hrightnesa ] and my heart hath been seiretlj enticed, or my 
mouth hnth kissed my hand : this alao were an iniquity to he 
punished by the Judge ; for I should hare denied the God Ikal 
is abore.'* 

Halting thus brought my ten propositions to 
a close J I must now remark upon two passages 
of Gen, 2, which appear to confirm the view 
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that assigns the first creation of all things to 
'* the beginning," and the preparation of our 
earth to the ** six days." The first of these is 
in ver. 3 : ** God blessed the seventh day, and 
sanctified it ; because that in it he had rested 
from all his work which God created and 
made" (ri^if?) d'^nbfc^ h;i|, literally, "God cre- 
ated to make "). The " creation " and " mak- 
ing " are not identified as one act ; they are 
rather individualized, and distinguished from 
each other, and the former placed antecedently 
to the latter, a position well according with a 
"creation" in "the beginning," and subse- 
quent " making " on the " six days." 

The second phrase is in ver. 4 : " These 
are the generations of the heavens and of the 
earth when they were created " (t;^*nana), « in 
the day that the Lord God made " (f»ip?j " the 
earth and the heavens."* This also seems 

* The expressions ** These are the generations," etc 

"in the day" (ni'^a), obviously mean the history of "the 
heavens" and ** the earth," at the times alluded to. The 
family registers of the Jevrs often begin similarly. See Gen. 
10 : 1 ; 11 : 10, etc. tJI*^? as well as signifying ** day," is 
also used to express time in a more abstract sense. See its 
use in Ex. 10 : 6. 
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to distinguish between the ''creation" and 
''making/' and to show that the account in 
Gen. 1 refers principally to the " days." 
This appears from the continuation of the pas- 
sage, ver. 5 : " And every plant of the field 
before it was in the earth, and every herb of 
the field before it grew;" evidently alluding 
to chap. 1 : 11. I think it worth remarking, 
that we here find reason only to expect so 
much of our planet's history as was absolutely 
necessary, or, if not so, why the particulariza- 
tion, "in the day that the Lord God made 
the earth and the heavens " ? Why not a de 
tail of everything concerning the earth, con- 
secutively to " These are the generations of 
the heavens and of the earth when they were . 
created"? 

Before concluding, it will be necessary to 
consider a difficulty which, to many minds, < 
has presented itself, from the fact of the dis- 
coveries of geology having shown the existence 
of physical suffering and death amongst the 
brute creation, throughout ages long ante- 
cedent to the introduction of sin into the world 
by our first parents. This appears to arise 
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from a too hasty generalization of those pas 
sages which denounce death as the penalty of 
transgression ; for instance, Gen. 2:17; Eom. 
5 : 12 ; 6 . 23 ; James 1 : 15, etc. ; but upon 
examination nothing will be found in them to 
warrant anything further than the belief that 
sin brought death upon the human race.* It 
will be 'necessary to consider Rom. 8 : 20-22, 
a little more in detail. We here find, '' For 
the creature " (^ xrrats) «« was made subject to 
vanity, not willingly, but by reason of him 
who hath subjected the same in hope, because 
the creature itself also shall be delivered from 
the bondage of corruption into the glorious 
liberty of the children of God. For we know 
that the whole creation " (na,aa i xt'igisj <« groan- 
eth and travaileth in pain together until now." 

* For what purpose was the ** tree of life," Gen. 2:9, — 
which appears, from chap. 3 : 22-24, never to have been 
used, — placed in the garden of Eden? Could man have 
been originally — like the other organized beings of which we 
have cognizance — created with a mortal nature ; and could 
this tree have been intended to preserve him in life, had he 
continued in innocence ? I only throw out this as the con- 
.ecture of a po»5iibility. The subject is one deserving of con- 
sideration. 
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It is evident- that the inference to be drawn 
from this passage depends upon the intei-pre- 
tatiori given to the phrases i xuan and nciaa i 
xTiVtj, whether they be applied to the whole 
creation, or only to the human species. That 
the latter signification is to be considered the 
correct one appears from the only other places 
in the New Testament where ns^aa xuan occurs : 

Mark 16 : 15. " Go ye into aU the world, and preach the 
gospel to every creature " (nuatj n} xrlati). 

Col. 1 : 15. " Who " — the ** dear Son " of *» the Father " 
— "is the image of the invisible God, the first-bom of every 
creature " (nuat^g xria§(og). Ver. 23 : ** If ye continue in the 
faith grounded and settled, and be not moved away from the 
hope of the gospel, which ye have heard, and which was 
preached to every creature '' (nuatj r^ xrlofi) ** which is under 
heaven." 

1 Pet. 2 : 13. " Submit yourselves to every ordinance of 
man" {nuaij iv&qomlvtt xrian), — literally, " to every human 
creature," — "for the Lord's sake." 

In all these passages, n»aa xttan seems to 
be only applied to the human race, and there- 
fore both xttatg and na^aa xiian, which plainly 
refer to the same thing, should be also so lim- 
ited in Rom. 8 : 20-22.* 

* See Whitby's comment upon Rom. 8 : 20-23, who refers 
it to the human race alone. 
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An inference, as to a connection between 
the suffering and death of the merely animal 
creation, and human sin, has also been draym 
from Is. 11 : 1-9, and 65 : 17-25. It is obvi- 
ous that these representations must relate to 
some future period, if they are to be taken in 
their literal signification. The time has not 
yet arrived when animals that are now car- 
nivorous and those that are herbivorous live 
together without hurting or destroying each 
other, and *Hhe lion" eats ** straw like the 
ox." But even were these things actually to 
happen, I think that we cannot reason from 
the case of the existing world, which has both 
sinned and been redeemed, to that of worlds 
in the geological ages, as far as we know, in- 
capable of sin, and, therefore, of redemption 
from it, A work so great as that of the sacri- 
fice of the Son of God may have been made 
the means of conferring a greater degree of 
happiness upon the former than was possessed 
by the latter. But, further, that from these 
passages, taken in their literal signification 
even, no deduction can be drawn as to any 
connection between man's transgression and 
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tiie suffering and death of the brute creation, 
appears from the latter one, Is. 65 : 20 : 
'' There shall be no more thence an infant of 
days, nor an old man that hath not filled his 

days : for the child shall die an hundred years 
old ; but the sinner being an hundred ye«ira old 
shall be accursed/' The narrative then goes 
on to detail the blessings of this future period, 
and terminates, in the twenty-fifth verse, with, 
"The wolf and the lamb shall feed together, 
and the lion shall eat straw like the bullock : 
and dust shall be the serpent's meat. They 
shall not hurt nor destroy in all my holy moun- 
tain, saith the Lord/' We see, therefore, 
that this supposed original and paradisiacal 
state of the mere animals, coexists with sin, 
death and the cui^e, upon the human race ; 
therefore it is more than probable that there is 
no necessary connection between the sin of 
man and the suffering and death of the brute 
creation, or this state of things could not ex- 
ist ; but, on the contrary, the reverse, as 
regards the latter, must be the case. 

Hitherto I have argued upon the supposition 
of these passages being taken in their liteml 

7 
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signification, but feel little doubt that they 
are only figurative, and descriptive of the 
peace, harmony and union, which should pre- 
vail amongst men and in the church of Christ, 
in the latter times. This metaphorical inter- 
pretation has the sanction of the most cele- 
brated commentators of both ancient and 
modern times, namely, Theodoret, Jerome, 
Calvin, Vitringa, Michaelis, Leclerc, Lowth, 
Henry, and Jahn ;* and, indeed. Is. 11 : 9, 
which assigns '* the earth " being " full of the 
knowledge of the Lord'' as the cause of the 
previously described state of blessedness, will 
go far to show that it is spoken of with respect 
to men, and not to brutes, which could hardly 
be the subjects of this "knowledge." That 

* See the commentaries of Leclerc, Lowth, and Henry, 
and Hengstenberg's " Christology of the Old Testament," 
from which I have cited the other arfthorities upon Is. 40 : 
1-9, and 65 : 17-25. Lowth expresses himself with caution, 
and says, upon Is. 65 : 25, — although admitting the ** meta- 
phorical sense,'* — "Since the renovation here spoken of 
extends to the whole creation (see Rom. 8: 21), they" — 
these expressions, ver. 25 — "may imply the correcting the 
noxious qualities of fierce or venomous features." I have 
endeavored before to show that Rom. 8 : 21, applies to the 
human race only. 
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men are sometimes, in scriptural phraseology, 
compared to beasts, will appear from Ps. 22 : 
21, 22 (20, 21) ; Ezek. 2:6; John 21 : 15, 
16 ; 2 Tim. 4 : 17, &c. 

Further, there does not appear to have been 
any direct appointment of the food of carnivo- 
rous creatures, as such, until Gen. 9 : 3, after 
the deluge, not immediately after the fall ; so 
that, even under the supposition that it had not 
been used from the time of Adam to that of 
Noah, still the mortal and suflFering condition 
of the inferior animals, connected with this 
state of things, seems unrelated to the moral 
cond7.tion of the human race. 
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With the iotd of Down East in't, and things fiuiher east, 
As &r as the thr^hold of morning, at least, 
Where awaits the Mr dawn of the simple and true 
Of the day that comes slowly to make all things new. 
T has a smac]- of ]»ine woo Is, of bare f eld, and bleak hill. 
Such as only the LreeU of the Mii^ flower could till ; 
The Puritan's shown in it, tough to the core, 
Such as prayed, smiting Agag on red Marston Moor; 
With an unwilling humor, half-choked by the drowlh, 
In brown hollows about the inhospitable mouth ; 
With a soul full of poetry, though it has qualms 
About finding a happiness out of the i'balnui ; 
Full of tenderness too. though it shrinks in the dark. 
Hamadryad-like, under the coarse, skag;gy bark; 
That sees visions, knows wrestlings of God with the will, 
And has its own Sinais and thimderings still." 

James Russell LoweJIj in the " Fable for the OriHes/* 

BICHIBD EDNEI AND THE GOYEBNOB'S FAMIIT, 

A rus-urban Tale, simple and popular, yet cultured and noble^ 
of morals, sentiments, and life, practically treated and pleas- 
antly illustrated; containing, also, hints on being good and 
doing good. By Rev. Sylvester Judd. 12mo., muslin. Price, 
$1.25. 

** He has given a piece of a young man's life in one of the lesser cities of New 
England ; has described with marvellous accuracy the littleness and greatness of 
life in such a city; has drawn a manly character of his hero, simple, self-possessed, 
and dignified, most enviable, and not impossible. The word painting with which 
he portrays the natural scenery of New England has a life and distinctness un- 
attained, we believe, by any one beside who has attempted it with pen or pencil. 
The book is very interesting from the beginning ; a story well wrought." — DatZy 
Advertiser, 
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BELieiON OF 6E0106T AND ITS CONNECTED SCIENCES, 

By Edward Hitchcock, D. D., LL. D., late President of Am- 
herst College, and Professor of Natural Theology and Geology. 
12mo., muslin, with a colored section of the earth's surface. 
Ninth thousand. Price, $1.25. 

" The style is divested of all those technicalities and other barriers to popularity 
which have existed in previous works of the kind ; hikI we str >rgly commend 
and recommend it to the attentive perusal of every thinking man and woman." 
— C Ofcwreer. 

** We recommend this work as the ablest exposition of the relations of geology 
to religion published." — Oantrcd C. Advocate. 

"In this lucid, learned, and interesting volume, the eloquent professor has suc- 
ceeded In reconciling many of the apparent contradictions between revelation and 
nature. We commend it to all students, both of theology and geology, and to 
the general reader, as a volume of sound knowledge and attractiveness.'' — Home 
Journal, _ 
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OUTLINE OF TIB 6EOL06T OF THE GLOBE, 

And of the United States in particular. With two colored G^ 
ographical Maps, and Sketches of characteristic American Fos- 
Bus. By Edward Hitchcock, D. D., LL. D. Octayo, musUn. 
Price, $1.25. 

The reputation of Dr. Hitchcock, both in Europe and in America, is sofficient 
guaranty for the yalne of tliis work. It will be found an excellent introductioa 
to this interesting science, being reliable in matter, and perspicuous and attrao> 
tire in manner. 

6ERESI8 AND 6E0L00T, 

An Investigation into the Reconciliation of the modem Doc- 
trines of Geology with the Declarations of Scripture. ByDenit 
Crofton, B. A. With an Introduction by Edward Hitchcock, 
D. D., LL. D. Price, 63 cents. 

** WhateTer President Hitchcock writes or indorses on the relations of geology 
to the Bible is of the y^rj highest authority ; as yet he is our guide in wis dis 
pnted field. The learned Kitto regards the work of inestimable ralue.'' — FTiOar 
ddphia Christian Chronide, 



SURGICAL REPORTS, 

And Miscellaneous Papers on Medical Subjects, by George Hay- 
ward, M. D., President of the Massachusetts Medical Society, 
&c., &c. In one volume, 12mo. Price, J1.25. 

'^It is almost needless to say, in this community, that the surgical experience 
of Dr. George Hayward is of great worth ; for this gentleman has stood among 
the foremost of his profession in this city for many years. His acute perception, 
his shrewd common sense, his thorough knowledge, and his skilful hand, hare 
been widely known and appreciated both by his brethren of the faculty and by 
the public at large.** — Boston Post. 

" Distinguished for the calm good sense of their statements, their freedom from 
professional bigotry, and their simple and upambitious style of composition." — 
New Fork Tribune. 

"This volume will commend itself to physicians and medical students, as well 
by the vast amount of information containoQ, as by the terse and yigorons man> 
ner in which it is set forth.**— GoMtte, 



LETTERS TO A YOUNG PHYSICIAN, 

Just entering upon Practice. By James Jackson, M. D., LL. D., 
Professor Emeritus of the Theory and Practice of Physic in 
the University of Cambridge, late Physician in the Massa- 
^chusetts General Hospital, Honorary Member of the Medico- 



PHILLIPS, SAMPSON, ft OO.'S PUBLIOATIONS. 

Chinirgical Society of London, Corresponding Member of the 

Academy of Meicine at Paris, &c., &e. In one volume. 

Price, $1. 

The reputation of the venerable author is so wide spread that it is needless to 
present any eulogy of his works. For fifty years in active practice, at the head 
of his profession, he enjoyed every opportunity for gaining information. The 
medical student and the young practitioner will receive great benefit from thlv 
tretttise, the condensed result of such a valuaUe ezperienoa. 



TEE CONFLICT OF AGES, 

Or, the great Debate on the Moral BelationB of Qod and Man. 
By Edward Beecher, D. D. 12 mo., muslin. Price, $1.25. 

"We calmly pronounce this volume to be the most important contribution 
which has been made for years to our religious literature. It is an honest, manly, 
candid, and most able exposition of the workings of a free and cultivated mind 
upon a theme second in solemnity and practical influence to no other within the 
nmge of human tiiought." — Christian Examiner, 

« Probably there has scarcely been so broad a work, in its reasonings, as this, 
published during this generation. It will have its readers among the lughest and 
noblest intellects of the land ; and we venture to say, also, that no one wUl read 
it without becoming wiser and better.** -^Beo, Dr, Kipy ASbany Transcript, 



TBUTH STRINSER THAR FICTION, 

A Narrative of recent Transactions, involving Inquiries in re- 
gard to the Principles of Honor, Truth, and Ju£ftice, which 
obtain in a distinguished American University. By Catharine 
E, Beecher. 12mo., muslin. Price, 75 cents. 

**k noble defence of an iujnred lady, and a hi^ly eloquent appeal to all true 
lovers of 'honor, truth, and justice.'" 

THE TRUE REMEDY FOR THE WRONOS OF WOMAN, 

With the history of an enterprise having that for its object. 
By Catharine E. Beecher. 12mo., muslin. Price, 75 cents. 

*< There are so many undeniable &cts, so much powerful reasoning, and such a 
ehivalric spirit, in this work, that it deserves to be attentively read by all who 
have the good of society at heart." — BJomt Journal 



THOnOHTS 1N9 TIIN68 AT HOME ANB ABROAD, 

ByElihu Burritt, the Learned Blacksmith. In one>TeIaiii^L 
with a fine Portrait on steel. Price, $1. Digitized byXjOOglC 
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TtS» !• in many reipeote & remarkable book — e4>eclan7 aa showing the mm- 
terftal persererance, industry, and application of the anthor fh>in hia earlier yean^ 
and while strnggling against a thousand adrerse inflnenoea. His efforts were 
ctowned with success, and the name of the Lecamed ^ade$mith ham become aa 
•miliar as a hoosehold word. His chaiacteristiGa are shrewdness and a great 
share of sound practical sense. His style has a force and simpUcify that mi^ 
trail be imitated by many writors of greater reputation. 

The Essays are prefixed by i^ Twy pleasant and apinreelattTe Uogrqphkal 
Bketdi by Mary HowitL 

The monoir, as well as the many pregnant essays wliich make iq^ this wotkt 
are commended to the perusal of all who would honor trae American talent. 



■ARGARET PERGITAI IN AMERICA, 

Bang a Sequel to " Margaret Perciyal." By Rer. B, E. Hale. 
12mo., muidin. Price, 75 cents. 

** The Tolume is an interesting one, as unfolding the wide contrast between the 
religious life of England and the United States. It is written in a style of ex* 
quidte beauty, exhibiting on every page the marks of generous feeling and large 
scholarslup. We hare read it with great interest, and recognise its trnthftil pov> 
traits of New England life.** — PhOadOphia a CkronidU, 



fnrnbnlL 

CHRIST IN HISTORY, 

Or, the Central Power among Men. By Robert Tiimbii]l» D* D. 
12mo., muslin. Price, $1,26. 

**The student of history and the learners of Glirist of erery name, will hem 
find frnitftil themes of thought and rich sources of instruction.** — CAriMflfi 
Ohronide. 

'< One of the most powerfal defences of Ohristianity that has ever been written." 
Ohiooffo QmspreffoUonal Herald. 

** We resard it as a raluable contribution to the theological literatuie of tlia 
9gb,'* ^ nhtem CL JdvoooUe. 



■ARTIH HSRRITAIE, HIS XI JIARI, 

By Paul Creyton. "With 15 fuU-paffe UlustrationB, and twen- 
ty-two initial letters, from designs oy Billings. In one larg* 
Toliune, 12mo. Price, $1.50, 

Digitized by VjOOQIC 
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^ We have this work, whieh haa been issued in nnmlwra, now before xu oei»> 
plate, in beantiftd binding, and illnstrated with fine wood cuts. We hare re- 
peatedly expressed our good opinion of the work, and now reiterate it. In none 
of the books recently issued by the Amerieap Press can there be Iband a purer 
or more delicate sentiment, a more genuine good taste, or a nicer appreciation, 
and a more truthful delineation of charactw , than are displayed upon its pages. 
It is an American book, bamd upon the commonest motives of human natm«, 
and the most familiar experiences of human life; and every character, with its 
strong points, lights and shadows, stands out from the canvas like a portrait by 
the old masters.'* — Springfidd (Mau.) Bepttblioan. 

"It la a genuine, all-sided, heartsome book, vdth no sign of consciousness in 
all its e- qui^ite hujJior. be:uity, and j' thoc Wi' h»vvi nit seen a Wtt**!- delin- 
eation of KewLuglaud nistidiy ihnu Paul CreytOLij 'Chtcay, and his *Step 
mother.'" — New York Courier <t Inqmrer. 

*^lih» author of Martin Merrivale hnn already accomplished much for a youn^ 
man, and his works are even more fall ol promise of a brilliant future. We be- 
speak for his recent work the favorable consideration of the public, which it 
ridily merits ; and we cannot leave its absorbing pages without expressing the 
earnest wish that we may ere long be permitted to welcome another ^oduetion 
from his pen.'' —Bodon JOcu, 

FATHER BBT6HTH0PE8, 

Or, an Old Clergyman's Vacation. By Paul Creyton. lSxno«» 
Prioe, miLbliu, 50 cents ; muslin, full gilt, 75 cents. 

BUBBCLIFF, ITS SUNSHINE AND ITS CLOUDS, 

By Paul Creyton. 18mo. Price, muslin, 50 cents ; full gillf 
75 cents. 

HBART8 AND FACES, 

Or, Home Life Unveiled. By Paul Creyton, Price, mutliii» 
50 cents ; muslin, full gilt, 75 cents. 

IBONTHOBPE, TEE PIONEEB PBEACHEB, 

By Paul Creyton. 18mo. Price, muslin, 50 cents ; fiill gilt, 

75 cents. 

Few writers have succeeded in interesting so wide a die' .. readers as *<Paal 
Oejrton." Although his works were designed for matjae minds, yet such is the 
purity and naturalness of his style, that young people, and even children, are 
delighted with him. Few books published ia America have had a greater, or 
more deserved popularity than the charming series above. The opinions of erit* 
ics may be inferred from the notices appended to '^ Martin Merrivale," the aii> 
thor's last work. 



TIE SELECT WORKS OF BENJAIIN FRANKLIN, 

Including his Autobiography. With Notes and a Memoir by 
Bpes Sargent. 12mo., with two fine Portraits. Bound in mus- 
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lODERN PII6RI1S : 

Showing the Improyements in Trayel, and the newest Methodj 
of reaching the Celestial City. By George Wood, author of 
"Peter Schlemihl in America." In two yolumes, 12mo. 
Price $1.75. 

The idea of this work was suggested to the author by the inimitable " Celestial 
Railroad ** of Hawthorne. But in the i4)plication of the idea to the religious so- 
cieties of modern times, the author is indebted to no one. It is a continuous stcny 
of the pilgrimage of some cultlTated and piously disposed people, in which they 
visit in turn Tarious dties, castles, and hotels, representtog the leading leligknis 
denominations. But no description can do the work justice. It is full of trench- 
ant satire upon life, manners, and opinions ; and at the same time it has mudi of 
pathos, which cannot but awaken sympathy. 

It is proper to add, that the author takes the same standpoint with honest JokB 
Bunyan. 

W01F8DEN. A New England NoTel. 

In one Toliune, 12mo. Price $1.25. 

Rural life in New England was never more graphically painted. And such Is 
Che yariety of incident and character that eyery reader will ei\joy its perusal witt 
a hearty relish. It is as unique as Tristram Shandy. 

COIOMBA ; A NoYel founded upon the « Vendetta." 

Translated from the French of Prosper Merim6e. In one ele- 
gant 16mo. Tolume. Price $1. 

A story of Corsica, of intense interest, and whoUy free from the preyailing 
foults of French noydists. 

BERENICE. An Autobiographieal NoTel. 

In one volume, l2mo. Price $1.25. 

The touching fidelity to life and nature which eharaoteriies this book will 1» 
dnce every reader to suppose it to be a veritable history. 

EDITH HALE. A New England Story. 

In one volume, 12mo. Price $1.26. 

The conception of character, and the general oonduet ot the story, would indl 
cate a fiuninine author. The style is richly, not pedantically, embroldeted with 
learned allusions and illustrations, and there are traces of vigor that will smprtst 
tiie rsader Into admlratton. 
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AN OVERDUE FEE IF THIS BOOK IS NOT 
RETURNED TO THE LIBRARY ON OR 
BEFORE THE LAST DATE STAMPED 
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